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For the Companion, | 
NO FLOWEBS. | 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

She was up at four. She might have been up 
at three, or, for the matter of that, at any other 
hour of the night, for there had been none in 
which she had not waked. - It was the night pre- 
ceding Commencement, and her boy was to speak. 
This is why she had 
been wakeful; this is 
why she rose before 
the sun. 

As far as could be, 
the preparations for 
an early start had 
been made the night 
before. The bath had 
been taken; the clean 
clothes had been laid 
by the bed; the old 
turned black silk, with 
lace basted in neck 
and wrists, had been 
hung on the rocking- 
chair; the bonnet and 
gloves and fringed 
parasol laid ont on 
the sofa. Never had 
dress and bonnet been 
more carefully dust- 
ed, never had lace and 
linen been more care- 
fully laundried. 

John’s mother knew 
when things were well 
done, so it was with 
complacent feeling 
that she drove, in the 
well-kept spring-wag- 
on, behind the sleek 
bay, to the college- 
town. But as she ap- 
proached the church, 
her heart was beating faster, 
and when the hired boy 
helped her from the wagon, 
he felt the nervous tremor 
in her thin hand. 

She was early. The 
church was not yet open. 
She had half a mind to go to 
her John’s boarding-house. Had she done this, | 
she would have found the object of her solicitude | 
not yet dressed for breakfist, it being barely 
half-past seven. But bound upon getting a good 
seat, she sat on the church steps, and waited 
a weary time till the janitor came to open the 
doors and to ring the bell. 

She entered the church followed by another 
woman, who was young, and looked very warm; 
as well she might, since she had walked three 
miles from the country, and wore an alpaca dress, 
bright blue, with yellow satin ribbons and white 
cotton mitts. 

John’s mother seemed, by comparison, most 
respectable in her thin black silk and white crape 
shawl, and those loose brown kids. She hurried 
along the aisle, as though nervously fearful yet 
of missing a good seat from which she could hear 
and see her John. She glanced in a frightened 
way to right and to left, after the manner of one 
who was finding all the seats taken, and was in 
a panic lest she might have to stand, or to 
retire from the house. She took the very front 
seat, and heaved a sigh of relief like one safe 
at last. 

As the people assembled, John’s mother began 
to suspect that they avoided the front seat, 
Fearing there might be a reason for this, she 
moved back four pews. But no sooner was she 
there seated, than she felt lost behind the tower- 
ing heads and bonnets. 

“Oh!” cried her frightened heart, “I’m afraid 
I sha’n’t be able to see John, and how his new 
clothes look; or the gestures, or anything. Ill 
go back to the front seat!”’ 

This she did, and sat there with a feeling of 
gratulation in her good fortune, as she saw hurry- 
ing people with anxious faces pressing this way 
and that to the good seats. 

After a time, a man touched her on the shoul- 
der and said, ‘“These front seats are reserved for 
the trustees, ma’am.”’ 

John’s mother got to her feet trembling, a} 
swift look of alarm—of dismay—coming to} 
the thin face, What if she should have to go. 
away back where she could not hear his oration, 
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and could only half see him? What if she could 
not get a seat at all? 

She lost no moment in beginning the search, 
Up one aisle and down another she went, the poor 
face turning this way and that in pathetic appeal, 
with a half-crazed look in it. 

Young women, young men, children stared, 
smiled, giggled, but no one offered a seat. If 


the piteous alarm in her heart could have been 
seen as she was. suffering it, all the audience 
would have risen to their feet and entrested her 
acceptance. 

Wearied at length with uaavailing wanderings, 
she turned to a little girl at the aisle end of a seat. 

“T’ll hold you on my lap, my dear, if you’ll let 
me have your seat,”’ she said. 

‘Will you let me do it, mamma? I want to,” 
the child said, turning an eager face to the lady 
beside her. 

The mother gave consent, and the child stepped 
into the aisle. 

When John’s mother was seated, the fine lady 
said to her child, ‘‘You can sit on mamma’s lap.” 

But John’s mother protested. 

“IT am younger than you, and can better hold 
her,”’ said the handsome lady. 

*T can’t take the seat unless you will let me 
hold her,” persisted John’s mother. And this 
she held to. 

There could hardly have been a stronger con- 
trast than these two women presented; the one 
quaintly old-fashioned in dress and manner, the 
other faultless in style, quietly elegant, her whole 
expression ineffably gracious. 

“T wouldn’t care,’”’ said John’s mother, apolo- 
getically to the other, “only my son is a senior, 
and he’s going to make a speech, and I naturally 
want to hear him. A lad doesn’t graduate but 
once in a lifetime.” 

‘‘Mamma’s son is going to speak, too; he’s a 
senior, too!’ said the child, with eager pleasure. 
“T’ll show him to you when he comes in.”” 

“What is your son’s name?” asked the elegant 
lady, wishing to show sympathy. 

‘John Osborne.” 

“I think I have heard my son mention that 
name. Let me think. Isn’t he pre-eminent in 
the class? Doesn’t he excel in debate, or is it in 
composition?” 

The faded eyes were glowing with a proud 
smile, and the mother replied, “John does have 
the name of being a good debater, though I 
shouldn't haye mentioned it, if you hadn't asked 
for information,” 








“There they come!’’ the child cried, in a loud 
whisper. Then she. pointed out her brother to 
the old lady, and John’s mother pointed out her 
boy to the girl. 

“My brother speaks his piece last. Where 
does your son come.on the programme?” said 
the child, laboring with the printed document. 
“Oh, I see his name; here it ix, next to the Jast!’’ 





NO FLOWERS. 


Then the exercises began. As the tirst speaker 
closed his address on “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” flowers poured in upon him,—bouquets, 
baskets, crosses, crescents. 

“Well, now, aint they pretty?” said John’s 
mother, in undisguised admiration. ‘‘Aint they 
nice? I never did see the like.” 

“That’s the way it always is,’ the child ex- 
plained. ‘Thespeakers always get flowers. But, 
don’t you believe?—last year, there was one of 
the seniors that didn’t get any flowers. Oh, I 
did feel so sorry for him! His face was just as 
red!”” 

But the second orator was speaking. .When he 
had ended, John’s mother looked eagerly about. 
Again flowers were handed froni this quarter and 
that to the ushers, and passed to the last speaker. 

‘‘Who gives the flowers?’ asked John’s mother 
of the child. ‘‘Why didn’t that senior get some 
last year?” 

“Why, the friends of the students bring the 
tlowers. I guess that senior didn’t have any 
friends, or maybe they forgot to bring him some. 
Mamma has a bouquet there to give to brother 
Will. It cost four dollars.” 

A sudden fear seized John’s mother. She 
hadn’t brought any flowers for John, It wasn’t 
likely that anybody else had remembered him. 
He was going to be slighted as that poor senior 
had been, and his dear face would burn with 
mortification! 

“I didn’t bring any for my boy,’’ she said, with 
a quick involuntary glance towards the exquisite 
bouquet in the hands of Will’s mother. ‘I might 
have brought some. I have roses and pinks and 
lilies, and most every kind”’ 

She became silent. The third orator was speak- 
ing. But John’s mother could not listen, except 
to the fear and questioning of her own heart. 
Would there be any flowers for John? Had any- 
body remembered her boy? If he should not 
get any, would he feel very badly about it? 

At the end of each address, she looked eagerly 
about, in dread lest the speaker might receive no 
flowers, almost hoping that he would not receive 
any, so that her John might not be alone in the 
misery of being neglected,—if he should not be 
remembered. 

At length the last speaker preceding her John 
was standing before the audience. All the others 
had been honored with floral tributes; and as this 
one ended a enlogy on Thomas Jefferson, John’s 
mother saw the flowers fairly pouring towards him, 















Nineteen bouquets, according to one report, he 
received. Alas, she saw how it would be. John 
would be the solitary slighted one,—alone in his 
misery; for only Will was to follow, and Will's 
mother had that superb bouquet for him. 

But perhaps — perhaps— it might be! John 
might be remembered. One person there might 
be in all that large audience who had thought to 
bring for him a little 
bunch of flowers. 
“But,’’ she said, with 
a sigh, “it was not 
likely, when his own 
mother had not,”’ 

But John was ad- 
vancing to the front 
of the stand. Soon 
her question would be 
answered. She listen- 
ed with interest so 
tense that an ache 
possessed her whole 
being. He gavea no- 
ble oration for a 
youth,—a clear, terse 
argument. But it was 
hot of the kind to 
please that part of the 
audience which does 
the cheering. The ap- 
plause iagged, — and 
the flowers! 

The mother, with 
unconscious entreaty 
in every feature and 
motion, looked right 


and left, backward 
and all about. She 
saw. people looking 


constrained, people 
looking sympathetic, 
people looking 
amused, people whis- 
pering. Nowhere— 
nowhere did she see the coveted spot of flower- 
color extended. 

Alas, alas! there were no flowers for John! 
She saw his face swelling and growing red. Per- 
haps other people did not perceive that he cared; 
but she who had been studying that face through 
nineteen years, she saw that John was hurt. 
Tears gathered in the faded eyes; one spattered 
on the loose brown kids clasped in the lap. « 

And Will’s mother was turning the grand bou- 
quet between her pale lilac gloves, in a triumph- 
ing way, as it seemed to the other. 

It was in a triumphing way. A triumph had 
been won; the beautiful bouquet was lifted; it 
was held out; it was beckoning an usher. 

“O mamma!’ wildly remonstrated the child. 
“Will! You bought it for Will! Suppose he 
shouldn't get any!” 

“He won’t mind; he’s the valedictorian,” whis- 
pered the sweet-faced iady, as she gave the bou- 
quet into the usher’s hands. With misty eyes, 
she saw it borne along the aisle—the noblest 
offering of the day—into John’s hands. 

A sigh of relief went around the class; a glow 
came into every face; all the audience seemed 
to warm. John’s mother turned one grateful 
look to the beautiful woman whose sympathy 
had prompted the noble deed; and then the 
brown gloves were nervously placed over the 
worn face quivering with tears, and were not 
removed until the last words of the last speaker 
had been spoken. 

—— +~@>— —_ 
WILLIAM PITT. 

The brilliant life and sad death of William 
Pitt, England’s great Prime Minister, seems a 
satire upon personal ambition and popular grati- 
tude. He was Chancellor of the Exchéquer when 
but twenty-three years of age, and for eighteen 
years ruled Great Britain. The contrast of the 
brilliant beginning of his public life with its som- 
bre ending is painful to read. 

Pitt died at his house, Putney Heath, and ina 
very neglected state, none of his family or friends 
being with him at the time. One who was sin- 
cerely attached to him, hearing of his illness, rode 
from London to see him. 

Arriving at his house, he rang the bell at the 
entrance-gate, but no one came, Dismounting; 
he made his way to the hall-door, and repeatedly 
rang the bell, which no one answered, 

He then entered the honse, wandered from 
room to room, till at last he discovered Pitt on a 
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bed, dead, entirely neglected. It is supposed 
such was his poverty he had not been able to pay 
the wages of his servants, and that they had ab- 
sconded, taking with them what they could.— 
Once a Week, 
—___$_—_~+<@>—__— 
THE CUP OF TEA. 
First, you take and warm your tea-pot, 
Let the water boiling be, . 


That’s a most important secret, 
Ibut see you do not spare the tea, 


Put it on the hob to draw it 
For some minutes—two or three— 


Then fili up and shake and pour it, 
And bless the man who found out tea. 


+. 
For the Companion, 
UNCLE BENT’S GREAT BOULDER. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“Good-morning, Uncle Bent! I've come over 
to see if you can give me a job.” 

Uncle Bent stood looking at a huge boulder in 
a field beside his house. He was something of a 
boulder himself; well-rounded, massy, hard, with 
a jaw as set and firm as if it had been modelled 
out of the granite hills. 

He turned and looked at his nephew, anda 
grim smile flickered like April sunshine over the 
compact gray visage. 

Wallace Bent was as little like his uncle as a 
boy of the same name and race could well be. 
There was nothing of the boulder about him. He 
was small and rather delicate, yet with a certain 
decision and strength in his plain, honest face. 

He saw the slightly derisive smile, and was 
conscious of looking very puny indeed in the 
eyes of his stern relative. He blushed, and 
aware that such evidence of weakness would not 
tend at all to raise him in the old man’s estima- 
tion, blushed redder still. 

“Want a job, do you? I declare!”’ said Uncle 
Bent. “What do you think you can do?’ 

“I should think there might be a good many 
things about your place, or your mill, or your 
store, that I might do,”’ Wallace replied, with 
awkward diffidence. ‘Anyway, mother said I 
ought to apply to you before going to any one 
else. I've got to do something now, you know; 
I’m not going to let her support me, now I can 
support myself.” 

“Yes, Ithonght both of yon ought to come to 
that conclusion long ago,”’ said the old man. “‘A 
poor boy like you ought to have been put to earn- 
ing his living sooner.” 

“I suppose so,’’ Wallace assented. ‘“‘But moth- 
er wanted to keep me in school as long as possi- 
ble.” 

“You're a pretty good scholar, I hear,” said 
Uncle Bent; “but what good will that ever do ye? 
You haven't the means to go through college and 
take a profession.” 

“That's true; but I believe a little education 
will be good for me, whatever I do for a living,” 
said Wallace, with a firm and intelligent look, 
quite forgetting his blushes. ‘That may be a 
mistake. But Iam ready to go to work now. 
And I thought I would please mother by calling 
on you.” 

Uncle Bent was greatly annoyed, for he said to 
himself, “If I hire a nephew, and a poor widow's 
only son, I shall have to favor him, and pay him 
wages, or folks will talk. Boys that work for 
me must be tough! I don’t want anything to do 
with him!” 

Then he said aloud, ‘‘But you are kind o’ weak- 
ly! You aint stubbid enough to take hold and do 
real work! You always have been puny!”’ 

It was Wallace’s turn tosmile. ‘You blame 
me for not having gone to work before; and now 
you say I'm not able to work.” 

Uncle Bent wasn’t pleased to be convicted of 
inconsistency in this easy, off-hand way by a 
school-boy nephew. 

“There may be some things you can do,”’ he 
said; ‘‘but my work is man’s work. Lhave man’s 
work enough, if you could dothat.”’ y 

“Tam sure Ican do something at it, and I don’t 
expect more pay than I can earn.” 

Uncle Bent was afraid he had already said too 
much. ‘I shall have the family on my hands if 
I give him the least encouragement; that’s what 
the widow wants!” thought he. So he hastened 
to reply to the boy’s last remark. 

“Here’s « man’s job, right here. I want to 
build a barn; and I've been wondering how I 
should get rid of this boulder. If you want to 
tackle that, you can!”’ 

As the rock was large, and Wallace looked 
quite small beside it, the old man smiled again 
at the grotesqueness of the proposal. 

“Very well,” Wallace replied, ‘I'll take hold 
if you'll pay me by the week.” 

“No, no!”’ cried Uncle Bent, growing good-na- 
tured over what he considered a capital joke. 
“Take it by the job, and then you can be as long as 
you please about it. Lift a little in the forenoon, 
sit down in the shadow of it and eat your din- 
ner, then lift a little more in the afternoon.” 

“What shall Ido with it when I take itaway?”’ 
Wallace asked. 

“I don’t care; only get it off from my place.” 

“And what do you propose to give for the job?” 

‘Ten dollars,”’ said the old man, promptly, for 
he had already caleulated that it would cost much 
more than that to drill the rock and break it ap 
with blasting powder. 

“Tl think about it,” said Wallace, after a lit- 
Ale hesitation, 


Uncle Bent laughed. But there was something 
in the boy’s face he didn’t understand. 

‘He can’t be in earnest,’ he said to himself, 
and he thought it wise to add, “I'll give you six 
weeks to do it in; say, till tlie first of June.”’ 

‘All riglit,” said the boy. ‘Meanwhile, isn’t 
there some other little job you'd liketo have me 
try my hand at? There's all that brush back 
there which the woodchoppers have left; wouldn’t 
you like to have me take that away?” 

“Yes.” 

“What will you give me?” 

‘“‘Nothing!”’ said the old man, shortly. 

‘*That isn’t very large pay,” the boy replied. 

“I know it,’’ said his uncle. ‘The brash can 
be burnt right where it is, and the ashes are 
worth something on the land. Besides, some of 
the large limbs will cat up into good wood.”’ 

**Well,’’ Wallace replied, after a little medita- 
tion, “I'll take the boulder, uncle; and I'll burn 
the brush-heaps on your land, and leave you the 
ashes. You shall give me ten dollars for the 
rock, and what wood I choose to cut out of the 
brash. Is that fair?" 

“Well, fair enough,” the old man was obliged 
toadmit. ‘But if you are in earnest, I must say 
you are a blamed fool!’’ 

**That’s my look-out,”” laughed Wallace, start- 
ing to walk towards the brush-heaps. 

‘And see here!”’ cried his uncle, “‘you are not 
to damage the trees, or endanger the corded 
wood, by your fires.” 

“Of course not,’’ consented Wallace, without 
looking back. 

“He talks that way just to carry out the joke,” 
thought Uncle Bent. “He don’t act like it, 
thongh. See here!’ he again called out, “I sup- 
pose you know there’s only one way of moving 
this rock?” 

“You suggested lifting,” said Wallace, smiling 
over his shoulder. 

“It will take a quantity of powder, and a good 
many days’ work,”’ said the old man, anxious to 
get at the boy's real intentions. 

“IT haven’t any money to buy powder, or to 
hire men;.so I shall have to try other means,” 
Wallace replied. 

‘Do you mean it?’ cried his uncle, growing 
astonished, 

“Tam going to try,” said Wallace. 

“But what—how—how are you going to man- 
age?” 

“I can’t say until I have stadied into the matter 
a little.” And again Wallace walked on towards 
the woods. 

Uncle Bent also went off, irritated and puzzled. 
He was really inclined to set the boy down for a 
fool; and he was confirmed in this opinion, on 
coming out again after dinner, and finding what 
Wallace had been doing. 

He had got another boy to help him; a tall, 
gawky fellow, whom Uncle Bent recognized as 
Simple Jack—one of those weak-minded youths 
who are to be found in almost any village. He 
was dragging brush from the land and placing it 
in piles near the boulder. 

“Go'n’ to have some fun,”’ he said, when the 
old man asked him what he was about. 

“What sort of fun?’ Uncle Bent inquired. 

“Go'n’ to make a big fire, an’ burn up the 
rock,"’ replied Simple Jack. 

“Burn up the rock!’ growled the old man, 
with angry impatience. “That nephew of mine 
is certainly a fool, and he has taken another fool 
into company!’ 

He walked off towards the woods, where he 
saw Wallace disentangling the brush-heaps. 

The boy looked up from his work, wiped his 
brow under his old hat-brim, and turned a red and 
sweaty face towards his uncle. 

“So! you're going to burn up the boulder, are 
you?” cried the old man, with somewhat savage 
sareasm. “That's a bright idee!’’ 

“I didn’t say I was going to burn it up,’’ Wal- 
lace replied, embarrassed and nettled. 

“Simple Jack says so.”’ 

“Simple Jack isn’t the boss of this job.” 
Wallace gave a pull at a large branch; and 
then added in a rather dry, dtawling tone, “But 
I won’t dispute what he says. I’ve been think- 
ing about that bonlder a good deal, uncle. I 
can’t tell yet what I’m going to do, for I’m 
not sure my experiment will succeed.” 

‘Well, mabby you know what yon’re about; 
but I doubt it.” And with a scowl and a puzzled 
expression, the old man weut off to his mill. 

He thought a good deal that afternoon about 
boulders, his brother’s poor widow and his 
nephew Wallace, Simple Jack and the problem 
of using fire to remove rocks. He finally beeame 
so worked up by his thoughts that he left his 
business at an unusually early hour and went 
home. 

His mind was not at all relieved to find that 
the boys had actually buiit a raging fire of brush 
against a broad side of the rock. 

Nor, I mnst say, was Wallace at all pleased to 
see hix uncle approaching. The critical moment 
in his experiment had arrived; and, although he 
felt reasonably certain of success, the old man’s 
presence made him nervons, 

But then, he reflected, it would be pleasant to 
have him there to witness his triumph. 

Wallace was adding bits of dry brush to the 
fire immediately beside the rock, while Simple 
Jack was bringing water from Uncle Bent’s well, 





and filling tubs. 


“What's the water for?’ the old man demanded 
of the tall, awkward youth. 

“To put out the rock when it burns too fast,’’ 
replied Simple Jack, lagging his pails. ‘Goin’ 
to have great fun!” 

“So you're re’ly trying the fire!” cried Uncle 
Bent, approaching the scene of the experiment. 
“I don’t see that the bonlder has burnt up much 
yet!”’ 

“No, not yet. It is getting pretty hot, though, 
and we have plenty more brush, you see,’’ re- 
plied Wallace. 

‘It will be some time before you need the 
water if it is te put the rock out when it burns 
too fast, as Jack says,’’ observed the sarcastic old 
man. 

“Jack don’t get things quite right, though I've 
tried to explain them to him,” replied Wallace. 
“We shall need the water pretty soon, I think. 
That will do, Jack! Now stand by that tub, and 
do just as I tell you.” 

There was a tub on each side of the fire, which 
was now rapidly dying away. Instead of replen- 
ishing the fire, Wallace hauled what was left of 
it quickly away from the rock with an iron rake 

“Now dash on!"’ he cried; and set the example 
of throwing water from one of the tubs upon the 
heated face of the porous rock. 

Jack hurled water from the other tub. It was 
cold water from the well. As it struck the boul- 
der, it hissed and steamed furiously. 

Unele Bent stepped back, to avoid being spat- 
tered. He had hardly stationed himself at a safe 
distance when he was startled by a succession of 
sharp reports. Crack—crack—crack-crack ! 

“I van!”’ he cried; “the boulder is flying to 
pieces!’’ 

Crack—crack—again. Then, after a little while, 
the reports grew dull, and ceased. But, in the 
meanwhile, flakes and masses of the rock had 
broken away and fallen; some light fragments 
flying across the fire, and lighting at his feet. 
“Stop now!” cried Wallace. ‘‘Save the water, 
and put on the brush again!”’ 

He shoved what was left of the fire back 
against the rock, and in a short time, there was 
another brave blaze. 

“I declare, nephew,’’ said Uncle Bent (he had 
never called him nephew before), ‘‘I believe you’)! 
do it!’ . 

“I know I shall,” laughed the excited Wallace. 
“It’s only the surface of the rock that’s cooled by 
the water, and we’ll have it heated up again 
soon.”” 

“But what made you think of it?” Uncle Bent 
wished to know. 

“Why, I knew perfectly well that heat expands 
all such substances, while cold contracts them 
again; and when they expand suddenly and une- 
qually, they break. And once, when our class in 
natural philosuphy was reciting, the teacher told 
us how, when the great fire was in Boston, gran- 
ite fronts flew to pieces, especially if a column of 
water struck them when they were hot. I re- 
membered it when you said you wanted to get 
rid of the boulder; and when I saw that the rock 
was quite porous, and saw also the brush-heaps, 
I concluded I would take the job.” 

Uncle Bent had conceived a sudden respect for 
his nephew. That respect was heightened con- 
siderably four days later, when he went out to 
look at the completely demolished boulder, and 
the following dialogue occurred: 

**Well, nephew, you’ve got some pretty good 
heaps of stone here. I'll save you the further 
trouble of taking them away.” 

“But I don’t want you to save me the trouble,” 
said Wallace. 

‘What do you mean to do with ’em?” Uncle 
Bent asked in some surprise. 

“Sell ’em!’’ said Wallace. 

‘Sell ’°em?”’ echoed the old man. 
they good for?’’ 

“Good for wall-stone; especially for the foun- 
dation of a barn,—if anybody is going to build 
one right on the spot.’’ And Wallace turned up 
a keen eye at his uncle. 

“You mean Jam to buy ’em of you?” 

“They are worth more to you than to anybody 
else. But if you don’t want them, I've talked 
with the carpenters; I know who will take 
them.”’ 

Uncle Bent was astonished, but not displeased. 
“Well, what do you ask for ’em?” 

“Mr. Wilson looked at them this forenoon; he 
said they were worth ten dollars to you, —he 
would give me five, and haul them away.” 

‘Well, well, nephew! it’s a sharp bargain you 
are driving with your old uncle! But it’s all 
right. You shall have your ten dollars for break- 
ing up the rock, and ten more for the rock now 
it is broken. And I'll tell you what! Come and 
work forme. You may choose your own place— 
in the store or in the mill. I guess a boy with 
such a head as yours on his shoulders can be 
made useful.” 

“You are too late,” replied the nephew. “I’ve 
just engaged myself to a friend of Mr. Wilson’s. 
Tam going to be an architect.’ 

———_- +o» 

A CHANGE oF Oprnion.—The following hnu- 
morons paragraph caricatures the change which 
has taken place in the music of the church; but 
it, nevertheless, suggests that some things are 
getting into church music which onglit not to be 
there: 


“What are 





Thirty-six years ago a Connecticut deacon vio- 


lently objected because it was proposed that a 
violin should be used in his chureh. Twenty- 
three years ago he said that no one but the devil 
could have suggested a melodeon. 

Nine years ago he said that he would never go 
to that charch again if the contralto and the 
tenor singers were paid one hundred dollars 
apiece by the year. Last week he was in New 
York inquiring for a boy who conld pump an 
organ, while his daughter, fresh from school, 
played a hymn to the tune, ‘‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.’’—The Guardian. 

eS ero 
For the Companion. 
THE MAIL-CARRIER’S ADVENTURE. 
By C, M. Cornwall. 

During the civil war Joe Albright held the 
responsible position of night mail-carrier over a 
mountainous region in Western Virginia. He 
“eft Cherryville at six in the evening, and reached 
Allentown, a distance of thirty miles, at eleven 
o’ clock. 

After delivering the mail, feeding and resting 
his horse for a couple of hours, he made the return 
trip, arriving at Cherryville again at six o'clock 
the following morning. 

It was rough riding, over a wild and sparsely 
inhabited region; but this course he had traversed 
for a number of years, in winter and summer, 
through storms or in starlight, always faithful 
and prompt to time. 

At the opening of the war, like many others on 
that debatable ground, he desired to join in the 
struggle; but he was strongly urged to continue 
at his post, as there was often very important 
news to be transmitted by that route, and it 
would not be easy to find another equally brave 
and reliable. 

His tall muscular form, well-mounted on a 
fleet horse, was very familiar to the inhabitants 
of the few hamlets through which he passed. 
From nearly every honse, in the early evening, 
some one was waiting with a little business to be 
transacted for them at the distant town, or at 
least a cheery greeting. During those earlier 
years he had never encountered any danger be- 
yond that which the elements sometimes con- 
spired to raise. 

But as Western Virginia becaine more and 
more the field of partisan warfare, even his 
lonely beat was exposed to the raids of the bush- 
whackers, and the utmost vigilance was required 
to guard against a surprise. 

One cold night in November he left Allentown 
at two o’clock as usual, to return to Cherryville. 
Before starting, as the post-master handed him 
the bag, he said, with a significant look,— 

“Do you think you can carry this safely? It’s 
very important that it should go through.” 

“Why not? Is there any particular danger to- 
night?” 

‘‘Well, I’ve seen some suspicious-looking fel- 
lows hanging about allday. You better keep a 
sharp lookout.” 

Joe fastened his bag in front of him, felt his 
pistols to make sure they were ready, and rode 
away in the darkness. His eyes and ears were 
on the alert for any unusual signs; but ere long 
a pelting snowstorm came on, and facing the cold 
blast made him feel almost reckless of the con- 
sequences. So he urged his horse rapidly for- 
ward, hoping to cross the spur of Cherry Moun- 
tains and reach shelter from the cutting wind in 
the forest beyond. 

While ascending the first slope, his horse -ud- 
denly reared, as a dark object sprang up before 
him. Joe’s hand instantly grasped his pistol and 
he shouted,— 

“Clear my track or I'll shoot you.” 

“Mr. Albright, it’s me,’’ cried a shrill boy’s 
voice. ‘‘Stop, I’ve somethin’ to tell yer.” 

‘Johnny Bruce! What brings you here this 
time o’ night?’ 

“I’ve been waitin’ mor’n an hour for yer. My 
cousin Dick Sharpe, wid a lot o’ bushwhackers, 
is watchin’ to murder yer an’ take the mail. I 
can’t tell yer how I found ’im out, but they’s 
heered that some soldiers have been sendin’ thar 
money home in that ’ere bag, an’ they’s bound to 
have it. You'd better go back to Allentown, fer 
they'll kill yer, sure as yer go on.” 

“I can’t bear to go back: yet one agin a crowd 
on this lonely road wouldn’t stand a minute's 
chance. I wish I could manage to go round ’em,”’ 
said Joe, in a hesitating, troubled voice. 

**Well, if yer’ll trust me to lead yer on foot, I 
kin doit,” replied the boy, eagerly. 

“Why should you wish to do this for me?’ 
asked Joe, in a suspicions tone. 

“Who’s took all my whortleberries an’ other 
things, an’ sold ’em fer us at Allentown, never 
chargin’ us nothin’ fer the trouble? Aint we 
a’livin’ onter that money now? But hark! I be- 
lieve they’s comin’.”’ 

The faint trampling of horse’s feet was heard 
advancing. Joe sprang to the ground, removed 
his bag, and turning his horse’s face toward Al- 
lentown, struck him a sharp cut with the whip. 
The animal gave a loud snort, as if resenting the 
act, and dashed rapidly away. 

“Quick, quick, they’s comin’ faster! We must 
hide in that thicket!’’ cried Johnny, in a terrified 
voice, as he darted up the side of the mountain. 
Searcely had they time to cronch down behind 
some underbrush before a dozen well-mounted 
men rode up and halted just where Joe’s prog- 
ress had been arrested, 
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He felt sure their retreat was discovered, and 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. He 
did not dare move or scarcely breathe as he 
heard Dick Sharpe say,— 

“TI could ‘a’ sworn I heerd his hoss jist here.” 

“Taint likely he could ’a’ got so far,’’ replied 
another gruff voice. ‘‘You’s allers hearin’ some- 
thin’ more’n or’nary. But I reckon we’ll over- 
haul him by Frogs’ Pond. Come on, boys; if we 
catch ’im thar, we'll toss him over to the frogs, 
an’ pocket the chink. That's a fair dewision o’ 
the spoil.” 

‘‘Remember that hoss o’ his’n is to be mine,” 
called Sharpe, as.they rode rapidly away. 

When entirely out of sight and hearing, Johnny 
sprang to his feet, and said, in a trembling voice, 
“Lord a-massy! I thought we was done fer 
when them chaps pulled up jist thar. Come 
“now, we must stir ourselves right lively!’ and he 
dashed forward with the unerring step of one 
treading familiar ground. 

“Are you sure you won't get lost?” asked Joe, 
as they turned and twisted here and there, now 
up, now down, the steep slopes, often involving 
very rough climbing. 

“J reckon yer can’t lose me on any 0’ these 
mountings. Thar aint a squirrel track what I 
don’t know. Yer see we's got to keep shy o’ the 
main road, fer yer don’t know whar them chaps 
will turn up agin. We’s had a powerful close 
shave, an’ I'd rather take the longest way round 
than risk anoder ternight.”’ 


about the distant mountains, were all confusedly 


mingled in his failing vision. 


lie looked as if he were about to faint. But in a 


few minutes he had partially recovered himself. 


«I dunno what this air done ter me fur,” he said, 


tremulously, glancing up at the officer whose hand 


was on his shoulder. 

“Haint ye been doin’ nothin’ mean lately?” de- 
manded Jim Dow, sternly. 

Barney shook his head. 

“Let’s see ef this won't remind ye,” said the con- 
stable, producing the bit of jeans and the button. 

As Rick watched Barney turning the piece of cloth 
in his hand and examining the button, he felt a terri- 
ble pang of remorse. But he was none the less re~ 
solved to keep the freedom from danger which he 
had secured at the expense of his friend. To ex- 
plain would be merely to exchange places with Bar- 
ney, and he was silent. 

“This hyar looks like a scrap o’ my coat,” said Bar- 
ney, utterly unaware of the significance of his words. 
As he fitted it into the jagged edges of tle garment, 
the officers watched the proceeding closely. “Pears 
like ter me ez it war jerked right thar—yes—kase 
hyar air the missin’ button, too.” 

His air of unconsciousness puzzled the sheriff. 
«Do you know where you lost this scrap?”’ he asked. 
“Somewhars ’mongst the briers in the woods, I 
reckons,”’ replied Barney. 

“No; youtore 
it on a black- 
berry bush on 
the ledge of a 
bluff; it was 
close to the 
Conscripts’ Hel- 


grief. He walked on, hardly knowing where he went. 
He felt as if he were trying to get rid of himself. He 
appreciated fully now the consequences of what he 
haddone. Barney, innocent Barney, would be thrust 
into jail. He knew that he was responsible for it. 

He began to see that the most terrible phase of 
moral cowardice is jts capacity to injure others, and 
he could not endure the thought of what he had 
brought upon his friend. Soon he was saying to him- 
self that something was sure to happen to prevent 
them from putting Barney in prison,—he shouldn’t 
be surprised if it happened before the wagon reached 
the foot of the mountain, 

In his despair, he had flung himself at length upon 
the rugged stony ground at the base of a great crag. 
When this comforting thought of poor Barney’s re- 
lease came upon him, he took his hands from his face, 
and looked about him. From certain ledges of the 
cliff above, the road which led down the valley was 
visible at intervals for a long distance. There he 
could watch the progress of the wagon, and see fora 
time longer what was happening to Barney. 

There was a wide gulf between the wall of the 
mountain and the crag, which last, from its detached 
position and its shape, was known far and wide as 
the “Old Man’s Chimney.” 

It loomed up like a great stone column, a hundred 
and fifty feet above the wooded slope where Rick 













stood, and its height could only be ascended by dex- 
terous climbing. 

He went at it like a cat. Sometimes he 
helped himself up by sharp projections of the 
rock, sometimes by slipping his feet and hands 
into crevices, and sometimes hg caught hold 
of a strong bush here and 
there, and gave himself a lift. 


Joe warmly expressed his gratitude to his little 
preserver, nd together they toiled on till nearly 
noon, when they entered Cherryville, and he de- 
livered the bag in safety. 

But Johnny’s fidelity had a reward he little ex- 
pected, for that mail contained a letter, saying 
that his father had been wounded only, not killed, 
as first reported. He had recovered his health, 
was in active service again, and had sent home 
all of his pay he could spare for their support 
during the winter. 
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THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 

In Five Cuarrers.—Cuap. III. 

By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Barney Pratt expected this day to be a holiday. 
Very early in the morning his father and mother had 
jolted off in the wagon to attend the wedding of a 
cousin, who lived ten miles distant on a neighboring 
mountain, and they had left him no harder task than 
to keep the children far enough from the fire, and 
his paralytic grandmother close enough to it. 
This old woman was of benevolent intentions—al- 
though she had a stick with which she usually made 
her wants known by pointing, and in her convulsive 
clutch the stick often whirled around and around 
like a wind-mill, so that if Barney chanced to come 
within the circle it described, he got as hard knocks 
from her feeble arm as he could have had in a tussle 
with big Rick Gregory. 
He was used to dodging it, and so were the smaller 
children. Without any fear of it they were all sitting 
on the hearth at the old woman’s feet—Ben and 
Melissa popping corn in the ashes, and Tom and 
Andy watching Barney’s deft fingers as he made a 
cornstalk fiddle for them, 
Suddenly Barney glanced up and saw his grand- 
mother’s stick whirling over his head, Her eyes 
were fastened eagerly upon the window, and her 

lips trembled as she strove to speak. 
“What d’ye want, granny?” he asked. 
Then at last it came out—quick and sharp, and in a 
convulsive gasp, “Who air all that gang o’ folks a- 
comin’ yander down the road?” 
Barney jumped up, threw down the fiddle and ran 
to the door with the children at his heels, There 
was a quiver of curiosity among them, for it was a 
strange thing that a “gang o’ folks” should be com- 
ing down this lonely mountain road, 
They went outside of the log-cabin and stood 
among the red symach bushes that clustered about 
the door, while the old woman tottered after them to 
the threshold, and peered at the crowd from under 
her hand as she shaded her eyes from the sunlight. 

Presently the wagon came up with eight or ten 
men walking behind it, or riding in it in the midst of 
& quantity of miscellaneays articles of which Barney 
took no particular notice. As he went forward, 
amiling in a frank, fearless way, he recognized a fa- 
miliar face among thecrowd, It was Rick Gregory's, 
and Barney's smile broadened into a grin of pleasure 
and welcome, 

Then it was that Rick’s conscience began to wake 
up, and to lay hold upon him, 

As the sheriff looked at Barney he hesitated. He 
balanced himself heavily on the wheel, instead of 
leaping quickly down as he might have done easily 
enough, for he was a spare man and light on his feet, 
Rick overheard him speak in a low voice to the 
constable, who stood just below. 

“That aint the fellow, is it, Jim?” 

“That’s him, percisely,”’ responded Jim Dow, 

“He don’t look like it,” said Stebbins, jumping 
down at last, but still speaking under his breath. 

“Waal, thar aint no countin’ on boys by the out- 

- side on em,” returned the constable emphatically; 
and he supplemented his remark with a tirade on 
boys in general. 

To Rick he seemed terribly hard on boys; but the 
truth was he had an unruly son of his own. 

The sheriff walked up to Barney. 

“You're Barney Pratt, are you? 
you'll come along with us.” 

There was silence for a moment. Barney Stared 
at himin amaze. Not until he had canght sight of 
the constable, whom he knew in his official charac- 
ter, did he understand the fall meaning of what had 
been said. He was under arrest! 

As he realized it everything began to whirl before 
him. The yellow sunshine, the gorgeously tinted 
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Well, youngster, 





low,where some 


found the scrap 


there myself.” 


dreaming. How 


be torn on that 


six months at 


the cloth was 
woven! 


words almost 
stunned him. 


ny,” 
constable, “‘we believes ye’re the boy 
what holped to rob Blenkins’s store 
by gittin’ through a winder-pane an’ 


t’other thieves. Ye hev holped about 
that thar p 
this hyar thing aira liar!” and he 
shook the bit of cloth significantly. 


Stebbins, turning towards the wag- 
on. 


urglars have 
idden stolen 
lunder. I 


nd the button 


Barney felt as 
f he were 


hould his coat 


edge, where he 
1ad not been for 


east, not since 


The next 
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“We'd better set out, Jim,” said 


“We'll pass Blenkins’s on the 
way, and we'll stop and see if this 


chap can slip through the window- 


pane. If he can’t, it’s a point in his favor, and if he 
can, it’s a point against him. As we go we can try 
to get him to tell who the other thieves are.” 
“Kem on, bubby; we can’t stand hyar no longer, 
a-wasting the time an’ a-burnin’ of daylight,” said 
the constable. 
Barney seemed to have lost control of his rigid 
limbs, and he was half-dragged, half-lifted into the 
wagon with the two officers. The crowd was falling 
back and dispersing, and he could see the group of 
“home-folks” at the door. But he gave only one 
glance at the little log-cabin, and then he turned his 
head away. It was a poor home, but if it had been a 
palace, the pang he felt as he was torn from it could 
not have been sharper, 
In that instant he saw granny as she stood in the 
doorway, her head shaking nervously and her stick 
whirling in her uncertain grasp. He knew that she 
was struggling to say something for his comfort, and 
he had a terrible moment of fear Jest the wagon 
should begin to move and her feeble voice be lost in 
the clatter of the wheels, But presently her shrill 
tones rang out, “No harm kin kem, sonny, ter them 
ez hev done noharm. All that happena works ter- 
gether fur good, an’ the will o’ God.” 
Little breath as she had left, it had done good ser- 
vice to-day,—it had brought a drop of balm to the 
poor boy’s heart, He did not look at her again, 
but he knew that she was still standing in the door- 
way among the clustering red leaves, whirling her 
stick, and shaking with the palsy, but determined to 
see the last of him, 
And now the wagon was rolling off, and a piteous 
wall went up from the children, who understood 
nothing except that Baraey was being carried away 
against his will, Little four-year-old Melissa—she 
always seemed a beauty to Barney, with her yellow 
hair, and her blue checked cotton dress, and her dim- 
pled white bare feet—ran after the wagon until the 
tears blinded her, and she fell in the road, and lay 
there in the dust, sobbing. 
Then Barney found his voice. His father and 
mother would not return until to-morrow, and the 
thought of what might happen at home, with nobody 
there bat the helpless old grandmother and the little 
children, made him forget his own troubles for the 
time. 
“Take good keer o’ the t’other chillen, Andy!" he 
shouted out to the next oldest boy, thus making him 
a deputy-guardian of the family, “an’ pick Melissy 
up ont’n the dust, an’ be sure ye keeps granny’s cheer 
close enough ter the fire!”’ 
Then he turned back again. He could still hear 
Melissa sobbing. He wondered why the two men in 
the wagon looked persistently in the opposite direc- 
tion, and why they were both so silent. 
The children stood in the road, watching the wagon 
as long as they could see it, but Rick had slunk away 








woods, the blue sky and the silvery mists hovering 


into the woods. 






He could not bear the sight of their 


When he was about forty feet 
from the base, he sat down on 
one of the ledges, and turning, 
looked anxious- 
ly along the red 
clay road which 
he could see 
winding among 
the trees down 
the mountain’s 
side. 

No wagon was 
there. 

His eyes fol- 
lowed the road 
further and 
further towards 
the foot of the 
range, and then 
along the valley 
beyond. There, 
at least two 
miles distant, 
was a small 
moving black 
object, plainly 
defined upon 
the red clay of 


the road. 
Barney was 
gone! There 


was no mistake 
about it. They 
had taken him 
away from 
Goliath Moun- 
tain! He was innocent—and Rick knew it—and Rick 
had made him seem guilty. There was no one near 
him now to speak a good word for him,—not even 
his palsied old grandmother, 
It all came back upon Rick with arush. His eyes 
were blurred with rising tears. Unconsciously, in 
his grief, he made a movement forward,—and sud- 
denly clutched convulsively at the ledge. 
He had lost his balance, There was a swift, fan- 
tastic whirl of vague objects before him, then a great 
light seemed flashing through his very brain, and he 
knew that he was falling, 
He knew nothing else for some time. He won- 
dered where he was when he first opened his eyes 
and saw the great stone shaft towering high above 
him, and the tops of the sun-gilded maples waving 
just below, 
Then he remembered and understood. He had 
fallen from that narrow ledge, hardly ten feet above 
his head, and had been caught in his descent by the 
far broader one upon which he lay. 
“It knocked the senses out’n me fur awhile, I reck- 
ons,” he said to himself. “But I hev toler’ble luck 
now, sure ex shootin’, kase I mought hev dropped 
over this ledge, an’ then I’d hev been a gone coon!” 
His exultation was short-lived. What was this 
limp thing hanging to his shoulder? and what was 
this thrill of pain darting through it? 
He looked at it inamazement. It was his strong 
right arm—broken—helpless. 
And here he was perched thirty feet above the 
earth, weakened by his long faint, sore and bruised 
and unnerved by his fa.., snd with only his left arm 
to aid him in making that perilous descent. 

It was impossible, He glanced down at the sheer 
walls of the column below, shook his head, and lay 
back on the ledge. Reckless as he was, he realized 
that the attempt would be fatal. 

Then came a thought that filled him with dismay, 
—how long was this to last?—who would rescue 
him? 

He knew that a prolonged absence from home 
would create no surprise. His mother would only 
fancy he had slipped off, as he had often done, to go 
hunting with some other boys. She would not grow 
uneasy for a week, at least. 

He was deep in the heart of the forest, distant from 
any dwelling. No one, as far as le knew, came to 
this spot, except himself and Barney, and their er- 
rand here was for the sake of the exhilaration and 
the hazard of climbing the crag. It was so lonely 





stead of the swallows. 


died of hunger. 
The shadow of the great obelisk shifted as the day 


sun. His broken arm was fevered and gave hin 


that on the Old Man’s Chimney the eagles built in- 
His hope—his only hope— 
was that some hunter might chance to pass before he 


wore on, and left him in the broad hot glare of the 


the other, and looked down wistfully at the cool 
dusky depths of the woods. He heard continually 
the impetuous rushing of a mountain torrent near 
at hand; sometimes, when the wind stirred the foli- 
age, he caught a glimpse of the water, rioting from 
rock to rock, and he was oppressed by an intolerable 
thirst, 

Thus the hours lagged wearily on. 
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AN INDIAN MOTHER. 
By John V. Sears. 


“Abe, we want to go up to White Earth Reserva- 
tion.” 

““Who’s we?” 

“Well, the doctor and myself, and possibly one of 
the engineers. We want you with us.” 

“Red River trail is as broad as a street.” 

“Yes, but we want an interpreter; and we are to 
return by another route, striking the line at Detroit 
Lake, three or four days west from here.” 

Abe Morris, at the time here referred to, was con- 
sidered the best guide and hunter in the northwest, 
and was engaged with a party of engineers on the 
survey of the Northern Pacitic Railroad line, then 
being carried across Minnesota. 

The doctor and I might possibly have gone up to 
White Earth without Abe to take care of us. Hav- 
ing secured his promise to go with us, the proposed 
trip began to look so desirable that presently the 
whole camp wanted to go. We made up a party of 
four in about as many minutes; saddled our horses, 
packed some canned stores and camp belongings on 

a spare animal, and within half an hour were strik- 
ing out for the Red River trail. 

White Earth is, or was, x» Chippewa reservation, 
about ten miles square, nearly all included within 
the limits of the Northern Pacific land-grant. It 
was located at the “height-of-land” in Minnesota, 
one of the great watershed centres of the continent. 
On our arrival at the agency, the whole population, 
white and red, turned out to receive us. Our visit 
was well timed, the celebrated chiefs “Red Iron” 
and *Hole-in-the-Day”’ having reached there on the 
same day, on their way to the reservations further 
north, 

“Red Iron” was at that time regarded as the father 
of the Chippewa tribes. He was a venerable old 
man, a tried friend of the whites, credited with keep- 
ing his people at peace during the Sioux war in Min- 
nesota,. 

“Hole-in-the-Day” was the noblest-looking Indian 
I ever saw. Tall, ling and hand » he 
was also said to be intelligent, high-minded and hon- 
orable. He tried to aid in civilizing the Indians, and 
was eventually murdered on this account by a wild 
brate of his own tribe. The names and the lives of 
these two chiefs ought to be preserved in the history 
of America. 

We had quite a festival at the agency that evening, 
the Chippewas professing unbounded hospitality. 
As the agent’s supplies and our own stores furnished 
forth the feast, they could well afford to be liberal, 
Our party, being weary, retired early, but our red 
brethren showed the best will in the world to keep 
up the banquet as long as there was anything left to 
banquet on. 

An Indian can usually lay in provisions enough at 
one sitting to last three or four days, and most of 
them did not suffer from gorging on this occasion, 
but poor okl “Red Iron” was not equal to it, and suf- 
fered severely from over-eating. 

Abe called us out early the next morning with the 
information that “the bucks were singing the old 
man’s death-song.”” 

We found the old man curled up on the grass, with 
twenty or thirty Chippewa braves squatted in a cir- 
cle around him. They were chanting, or rather 
grunting, monotonously in a doleful key, and beat- 
ing time on rude taumbourines, made of deer-skin, 
stretched over hoops, 

One would jump up, run to the fire, hold his tam- 
bourine in the smoke until the heat stretched it tight, 
and then run back to the circle and thump and sing 
until the next one was ready to take up the lementa- 
tion in the same way. 3 

The doctor made very short metre of their chant, 
scattering the mourners right and left in spite of 
their indignant protests. He saw at once what the 
trouble was, and by simple remedies, suited to the 
case, gave the patient immediate relief, In half an 
hour “Red Iron” was comfortably asleep, and aftey 
a quiet nap, he came out as bright as a dollar. 

It should be said he had not taken any fire-water, 
none being allowed on the reservation. 

This marvellous cure caused intense excitement 
among the Indians. The report went out that a 
muck-a-wuck medicine-an was at the agency, and 
all the Chippewas throughout that region came flock. 
ingin, Most of them merely wanted to shake bands 
with the doctor and say “How!” as acharm against 
sickness; but there were numerous cases of minor 
ailments, and some few serious disorders, 

Our quarters were converted into a hospital; the 
doctor was hardly allowed time to eat or sleep, aud 
the reat of us were entertained night and day by a 
dozen or more wailing children on the floor, or on 
the grass just outside our door, There was no sur- 
geon at the agency that seasun, and the doctor did a 
great deal of good; but after two days of hard ser- 
vice, we were all glad to start for Detroit Lake. 

On our first day out we made but ten or twelve 
miles, going into camp early to geta good night's 
rest, The next day we pushed on with more ener- 
gy, and reached our destination with the sun two 
hours high. We found the surveying party had not 
yet arrived, so we selected a suitable place on a piece 
of high ground near the lake, and set to work laying 
outa permanent camp. 

As the nights were growing cold, we piled upa 
shelter of brush, forming three-quarters of a circle, 
opening toward the water, and in this enclosure we 
built a goodly fire of logs. Then we cut prairie hay 
enough to make our beds three feet deep, took care 





of our horses, and prepared to enjoy camp comfort, 
y| Tremember we had for supper bass fresh from the 
lake. It had been wrapped in clay, with a bit of 


1 | pork inside, and baked in the ashes,—a recipe for 





Now and then he raised himself on 
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After supper we were standing about the fire, 
and { was cleaning my Parker breech-loader, 
when Abe caught the gun from my hands, clapped 
in a wire cartridge, jerked the barrels down, and 
stepped cautiorsly out beyond the brush pile. In 
a moment we heard him call, “Qui vi’ (Qui vive), 
and then, “Halt la!’ 

We sprang up in some alarm, expecting possi- 





AN INDIAN MOTHER. 


bly hostile Indians, and were rather surprised 
when Abe returned, quietly and alone. He looked 
somewhat crestfallen, and sat down to his pipe 
in silence. We waited for him to speak; but 
finding he had nothing to say, I asked, ‘‘Who 
was it, Abe?’ 

“Squaw!” 

“A squiw? What kind of a squaw?” 

“Chip!” 

“A Chippewa? Is she alone?’ 

In reply, Abe pointed across the fire to the 
opening in the brush enclosure, and there, in the 
flickering and uncertain light appeared the 
strange, wild, uncanny figure of the “Chip.” 
She looked more like an animal than a human 
being. «She was bent over nearly double, her 
long, matted hair hanging over her face, and an 
old buffalo robe concealing her form. 

She stood mute and motionless, making no re- 
ply when I spoke to her, and neither advancing 
nor retreating when I stepped near enough to see 
her beady black eyes shining under her elf-locks. 
We addressed her in English, and in the lingo- 
franco that most Indians understand, but she 
made no reply. 

“Ask her what she wants, Abe,’’ said the doc- 
tor. 

“She wants you.” 

“Wants me? What does she want me for?” 

“Sick pappoose.’’ 

“Another pappoose sick? Where is it?” 

As the doctor spoke, the squaw slipped the buf- 
falo skin from her shoulders and laid a bundle of 
bark and rags on the ground by the fire. Exam- 
ining the parcel, we discovered the most forlorn 
and pitiable little skeleton Iever saw. It was a 
girl-baby of eight or ten months, well grown, but 
so wasted and thin that the lips were drawn back 
exposing the gums with three or four tiny teeth 
coming through. 

The child was unconscious, and I thought the 
spark of life had gone out; but the doctor, who 
was now all interest and attention, said she was 
still alive and might be saved. We had among 
our stores a can of condensed milk, and of this 
the doctor puta spoonful into a cup of warm 
water, and poured a few drops into the baby’s 
mouth. The effect was magical, as the little 
thing began to stir and presently opened its bright 
black eyes. 

“I thonght so!’’ said the doctor. 
is starving.”’ 

We had paid no heed to the squaw until that 
moment, but then, turning to look for her, we 
found her lying in a heap on the ground at the 
corner of the brush-pile. We tried to rouse her, 
but she had fallen into a.deep torpor of sleep. She, 
too, was terribly emaciated, and so utterly ex- 
hausted that we could not awaken her. By Abe’s 
advice we covered her up where she was and left 
her to sleep until morning. 

“What's the trouble, anyhow, Abe? What's 
the matter with her?” I asked. 

“Used up.” 

“Yes, that’s plain enough, but how?’ 

“Forty mile’s a long pall.”’ 

“She is sick and nearly dead,” I said. ‘She 
couldn’t carry that child one mile to save her 
life, and certainly she could not have carried it 
forty.” 

. “She has, though.” 
“Tt isn’t possible! Where did she come from?” 


“The child 








“White Earth.” 

“Do you mean to say she has followed us down 
from White Earth, with that baby on her back?” 

“I do,”” 

And so, indeed, it was, as we afterward learned. 
The poor creature had been sick in «an out-of-the- 
way corner of the reservation, and her friends 
had deserted her when they found her baby 
taking the same 
fever. 

She had so far 
recovered that she 
could walk when 
she learned of the 
big medicine-man 
at the agency and 
had brought her 
baby in, hoping to 
get help for it, ar- 
riving at the place 
only to find that 
our party had just 
left it. With the 
desperate purpose 
of overtaking us, 
she had followed 
on for forty miles 
through the track- 
less wilderness. 
The certainty of 
starving to death 
in case she missed 
us did not cause 
her to hesitate a 
moment. 

The baby moan- 
ed all night, but 
showed increasing 
vitality every 
hour. The doctor 
and I took turns watching with it, giving 
it a little milk every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, 

By daylight we fixed up a tent of blank- 
ets, and contrived to bathe the little thing 
with warm water, after which it slept nearly 
twenty-four hours without winking. It began to 
gain at once under the doctor’s treatment, and 
before the engineers arrived was pronounced 
"The mother we had on our hands more than a 
week; and then, on moving camp again, we sent 
her back to White Earth in an ambulance. She 
eventually recovered, and I heard of her and her 
child, several years afterward, as prospering 
abundantly, Indian fashion. 
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BOSTON’S QUARTER MILLENARY. 

On the 17th of September, the city of Boston 
celebrates the completion of two hundred and 
fifty years since its settlement by the Massachu- 
setts Company. ‘The colonists sailed from Wey- 
mouth, in England, in June, 1628. Colonists from 
the first ship landed at Naumkeag—now Salem— 
on September 6th, of that year. In 1630, the whole 
company was transferred to New England. 

The headquarters were removed, first to 
Charlestown, in July and August, and afterwards, 
in September, to the peninsula of Boston. There 
was already one white man on the peninsula, a 
Mr. Blackstone, of whom the company bought 
the whole land. 

Boston very quickly became the largest town 
in America. It was in a very few years what it 
has ever since been, the chief seaport and leading 
centre of New England. Its growth was slow, 
compared with the rapid growth of Western cities 
in our day; but it was then not an every day 
event to cross the Atlantic. 

In 1742, more than one hundred years after the 
settlement of Boston, the population was less 
than eighteen thousand. In 1800, the Revolu- 
tion having been long passed, the population 
was under twenty-five thousand. At that time 
New York had but sixty thousand inhabitants. 
The modern progress has been much more rapid. 
It took seventy years, from 1730 to 1800, for Bos- 
ton to double its population, but in the next fifty 
years it increased more than five-fold; and it has 
more than doubled in the past twenty years, 

Boston, with its suburbs, is now the third cen- 
tre of population in the United States; New York 
being first and Philadelphia second. In wealth 
and commerce it occupies the same rank, not- 
withstanding the amazing progress of the cities 
by the lakes and rivers of the West. 

The approaching celebration is to be a note- 
worthy event. The great feature of it will be an 
immense procession, in which organizations from 
all parts of the country will take part. On such 
occasions a large part of the population of New 
England pours itself into Boston. The streets 
and houses are decked in holiday attire, and 
business is forgotten. 

Two hundred and fifty years is not a great age 
for a city, but it is a long life for an American city. 
In this period, Boston has been in the main pros- 
perous. It has encountered earthquake, pesti- 
lence, and fire, but its situation, and the enterprise 
of its people have overcome the evil effects of 
these and other desolations. 

The city is, in fact, an example of human tri- 
umph over nature. The area of what is known 
as ‘Boston proper’ has been multiplied several 
times. by the filling in of land over which the tide 
once flowed. There is nota foot left of the original 
water-liue of two hundred aud fifty years ago. 








Every railroad station within its borders stands 
on “made land,” 

It is well for the people of a city to celebrate 
the prominent events of its history. One fault of 
Americans is that they are too little attached to 
places. Pride in their native cities would to an 
extent be a corrective of the wandering habit 
which seems to be inborn in Americans. 

Bostonians are often ridiculed because they are 
supposed to think there is no place like Boston. 
The supposition had its origin largely in the wit 
of Dr. Holmes, who, in a humorous mood, 
once spoke of the State-House on Beacon Hill 
as the “hub of the universe.”” The exaggeration 
was too ludicrous to be forgotten, and its contin- 
ued repetition has given the old city a reputation 
for inordinate self-conceit which it does not de- 
serve. 

—————_+@oo——-- 
For the Companion. 
THE OCEAN PEBBLE. 


O seaside pebble, what thy tale, 
Where dumb are human lips, 

Of fatal wreck, or pirate sail, 
Or the old Norsemen’s ships ? 


In converse with the wondrous tide, 
Whose murmurs never sleep, 

What whispers haunt thy rest beside 
The threshold of the deep? 


But asa single star might be, 
Where space begins her reign, 
Or time beside eternity, 
Art thou beside the main. 


Man’s record shrinks before thy past, 
O world within a world! 

Atom by fiery waves wu 2 
Or icy torrents hurled. 


More eloquent than tongue or pen, 
Beside thy story’s worth, 

What are the feeble words of men, 
The written books of earth? 


And yet I hold thee in my hand, 
Thou key that shouldst unlock 
The awful door of secrets grand, 
Whereat I vainly knock. 
Gro. H. Coomer. 





—— —-—+@r 
THOMAS HUGHES. 

The name of Thomas Hughes, or, as he is more 
familiarly cailed, the world over, ‘“Tom’’ Hughes, 
has long been a well-known one to American 
boys, as the author of ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,”’ 
and “Tom Brown at Oxford.’”’ No one could 
have read these healthy, sturdy stories of English 
school and college life without liking and remem- 
bering their author. 

But Tom Hughes is not less famous in lis own 
country for other accomplishments and qualities 
than those of writing excellent boys’ books. For 
some years, he was a member of Parliament, and 
in the national councils, his voice and vote were 
always given on the side of progress and reform. 

Mr. Hughes is now visiting the United States 
for the second time. He has come on an errand 
of benevolence. It is his purpose to find on that 
beautiful and fruitful Cumberland plateau, in 
Tennessee, on which some of the most thrilling 
events of our Civil War took place, a location for 
the settlement of a large English colony. 

He knows that England is overcrowded, and is 
every year becoming more so; and that if a num- 
ber of thrifty Englishmen could be induced to 
settle here, it might lead others to follow their 
example, and thus at once relieve the over- 
crowded population at home, and contribute to 
the country many sturdy and laborious adopted 
citizens. 

It is no wonder that ‘Tom Hughes’ eyes have 
been turned to this country as a land in which 
his poorer fellow-countrymen may better thrive 
than in their own, 

For many years, he has been our ardent friend 
and champion in England. During the war, he 
often protested against the hostile tone of English 
feeling towards us, and added his voice eloquently 
to those of John Bright, John Stuart Mill, and the 
Duke of Argyll, in defence of our Union. 

He has always been deeply interested in phil- 
anthropic schemes, and in projects for placing 
the poor in « more comfortable condition. He is 
a devout and earnest Christian, and inculcates 
his faith very earnestly in his writings. Still, he 
is a strong believer in physical exercise and 
prowess. He teaches that it is well for boys to 
engage in sturdy sports and games, to enjoy out- 
of-door life, and to acquire self-reliance by being 
early thrown on their own resources and defence 
against others. 

In personal appearance, Tom Hughes is a fine 
example of the best type of Englishmen. He is 
tall, with fair complexion, reddish-brown hair 
and side-whiskers, a very large bald head, with 
genial blue eyes, and a pleasant, smiling face. 
He is robust in form, and active and energzetic in 
his movements, and is always neatly, but never 
conspicuously, dressed, 

One of his most amiable qualities is his free 
and genial manner to all men. He receives a 
laborer or an artisan just as cordially as he would 
a lord. Noris this a mere outward manner. He 
has always warmly advocated the cause of those 
who “earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow;” and no man living is more thoroughly be- 
loved by the working people of England. 

It is ten years since Tom Hughes visited the 
United States for the first time. He will un- 
doubtedly be struck with the many changes that 
have come over the face of our society and coun- 
try during the interval; and we cannot doubt that 
he will carry back to England the impression 
that those changes have been for the better. 

Ten years ago, we were just emerging from the 
direct results of the long and bitter war. Now, 
we have resumed ouronward career of prosperity 
aud power. Well may Mr. Hughes wish that his 





struggling fellow-countrymen might come hither 
and share in the comforts and blessings which are 
too often denied them at home, und add their 
sturdy arms and sound heads to the work of still 
further building up the great Republic. 
a eee 
FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 

Here is a fact which may interest the young girls 
who live in farm-houses and who read the Com- 
panion. 
~The London Pall Mall Gazette says, “England 
can no longer furnish her own butter. The cheaper 
kinds come from America, for Americans, even with 
their rich pastures and improved stock of cows, can- 
not make the best grade. The high-priced grades 
come to Southampton from Normandy and Brittany. 
And why is good butter not made in England? Be- 
cause the dairy-maid with her pail is a thing of 
poetry and the past. Because farmers’ wives and 
daughters now think dairy-work a degradation.” 

The Gazette proceeds to state the enormous income 
which dairy farming carried on by women has brought 
to France; the daughter of a dairy farmer often re- 
ceiving a dower of twenty thousand dollars on her 
wedding day. Much of it is the product of her own 
work, skill and management. 

We might go on with the inquiry. Why cannot 
Americans make the best grade of butter? Because 
the business has gone out of the hands of the farmer’s 
wife and daughter, and is done by machinery. Near 
Philade!phia, in the rich hill-farms, there are a few 
old Quaker dames and their daughters who are not 
ashamed of this old-time craft; whose yellow fra- 
grant pats of butter, wrapped in cool leaves, and 
packed in tubs delicately clean, are known all over 
the country, and command $1 or $1 50 per pound in 
any city market. 

“But,” say the farmers, “are our daughters, who 
have regeived a modern education, to go back to the 
old drudgery of their grandmothers?” 

We question whether the mcdern education has 
not made them despise too much the old drudgery? 

In the majority of cases, these daughters are still 
compelled to work for their living. They crowd 
into the cities, as poor artists, china decorators, 
clerks, shop-girls, or they besiege editors with mawk- 
ish verses. 

In this slighted dairy-work is a paying business 
which belongs to women, and which, could they mas- 
ter it, would yield them as certain an income as it 
does the Breton or Norman girl. It is a business 
which requires intelligence, scrupulous cleanliness 
and delicacy of manipulation. 

A roll of clover-scented butter of the best grade is 
a higher work of art than a bad picture or are 
trashy verses. Our girls who are looking from their 
country homes, pining for a career, should dig under 
their own hearth-stone to find if the pot of gold be 
not waiting for them there. 

seetsecns lancome 
SEA-COAST SUPERSTITIONS, 

Sea-coast people, like sailors, are full of supersti- 
tions. Near Cape Henlopen, there are some re- 
markable dunes, or hills of sand, about which the 
fishermen have hung legends as remarkable. These 
dunes arise out of the sea, apparently without any 
cause, and advance steadily to the south, inexorably 
burying whatever comes in their way. A lofty pine 
forest near Henlopen shows now but a few twigs of 
its topmost branches. 

The coast people account for them by the story that 
a pirate ship was wrecked on this beach in 1680, and 
that, when the drowned buccaneers were given 
Christian burial, the angry sea sent in these living 
hills of sand to punish the sacrilege. It is a fact 
that they have covered the homes of the people who 
buried the pirates, while the graves long since were 
buried by the tide, and the bones washed back into 
the ocean. 

A singular fact is that of the large dunes which ex- 
ist in the Landes of Southern France, similar legends 
are |told. These vast hills, in their terrible march, 
have covered whole villages and farms, and accord- 
ing to the coast people, they are always the messen- 
gers of the sea to avenge some impiety against God, 

Among the fishermen on our Northern coast, it is 
believed that a child cannot die until the mother 
submits to let him go. “God,” they say, “gives the 
mother a share absolutely in her child, with which 
even He will not meddle, and until she gives it up, 
Death cannot take it.” Another belief is that death 
among coast people always takes place with the turn 
of the tide, or that “the soul goes out with the sea.” 

Farther south, there is a superstition which sen- 
tences the souls of those unstable human beings who 
have been neither good nor bad in life, who had nei- 
ther courage to resist the devil, nor openly to join 
him, to float forever in the mist and fog, unable to 
rest foot on land or sea. Another makes the sea-hill 
and fishes the abode of condemned spirits. 

It would be curious to trace these superstitions to 
their source, and find whether they have originated 
in the imagination of sailors and fishermen during 
their lonely lives, or are merely the fragments of old 
heathen beliefs still lingering in these isolated cor- 
ners of the world, among the descendants of old 
Saxons and Scandinavians. 
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STORED-UP KNOWLEDGE OF USE. 

All knowledge is good, and sooner or later may be 
put to use. In emergencies a demand is suddenly 
made for accurate information. It cannot be ob- 
tained at the moment, though it would be of great 
value if one had previously acquired it, 

Mr. Webster used to tell with great zest an inei- 
dent in his professional life, which illustrates this 
fact. 

In his early practice, he had for a client an old 
man, in danger of losing a little legacy bequeathed 
by will. The complications in the will were so intri- 
cate that Mr. Webster became interested in the case, 
and sent for legal books to New York, which cost 
him more than fifty dollars. Studying these, he 


gained his case, but at a great loss to his pocket, as 
his client was unable to adequately compensate him. 

Some years after, while visiting New York, the 
celebrated Aaron Burr called on him for consulta- 





tion. He told Mr. Webster that a will case, in which 
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he was engaged, had given him great perplexity, and 
quite baffled him. He stated the difficulties, which 
were identical with those which Mr. Webster had 
previously mastered. He gave an instant solution 
of the puzzle. 

Mr. Burr listened in wonder and asked,— 

‘Have you been consulted in this case, Mr. Web- 
ster?” 

“I have never heard of it, till you stated it.” 

Mr, Burr’s wonder deepened. 

“I have been studying it for weeks, sir, and could 
see no way out of it. How could you settle it so 
promptly?” 

Mr. Webster told him of the previous case, which 
had involved the same principles, and Mr. Burr had 
a hearty laugh over his fancy that his friend must be 
gifted with supernatural wisdom. Mr. Webster’s 
early study brought him a $500 fee at that late day. 

cai +*> te 
THE CHINESE QUEUE. 

A woman’s necklace and bracelets iliustrate the 
familiar saying, ‘Time changes, and we change with 
it.” They are the survival of the era when woman, 
treated as a slave, was handcuffed and wore an iron 
collar. 

The Chinese queue, or plait of hair, coiled on the 
head, was once a badge of servitude imposed by the 
Manchees when they took the country. The origin 
of the appendage has long since been forgotten, and 
a Chinaman now values his queue as he values his 
life. To be without one is a social disgrace. 

A Chinese gentleman was once riding through 
Shanghai in a jinnyrickshaw, the two-wheeled car- 
riage drawn by a coolie, which China has imported 
from Japan. A jolt or two caused his plait to fall 
from his head and over the side of the carriage. The 
end, the queue being long, was soon caughtin the 
axle, which gradually wound it up. 

The unfortunate man shouted to the coolie to stop. 
He, thinking the shouts were commands to hasten, 

went faster and faster. Just as the poor fellow was 
being dragged out of the carriage, an English sailor 
saw the plight he was in. 

Drawing his knife, he cut the queue from the Chi- 
naman’s head. Jack thought he had donea kindly 
act, and was not a little surprised to receive curses 
instead of thanks. He had saved the man’s life, but 
disgraced him in the eyes of his fellows. 

CURED BY HASTY PUDDING. 

Dr. Radcliffe cared but little for books, and yet he 
left two hundred thousand dollars to found the libra- 
ry at Oxford University, which bears hisname. A 
friend, visiting him, asked where his study was. 
Pointing to a few vials and a skeleton, he replied, 
“This is Radcliffe’s library.” 

Though one of the most successful physicians of his 
day, he seemed to ignore physic. He once remarked, 
that when he began practice he had twenty remedies 
for every disease, bnt before many years he found 
twenty diseases for which he had but one remedy. 

His reputation was due to the same qualities which 
command success in all departments of life—namely: 
quick penetration, good sense, decision and fertility 
of expedients. 

He was called to a gentleman ill of the quinsy, See- 
ing that neither an internal nor an external applica- 
tion would be of any service, he ordered a hasty pud- 
ding to be made. When it was done, his own servants 
having been instructed as to their behavior, brought 
it to the patient’s room. 

“Come, Jack and Dick,” said the doctor, as the 
pudding was placed on the table, ‘‘eat as quickly as 
possible, You’ve had no breakfast this morning.” 

Both began, but on Dick’s dipping his spoon twice 
into the pudding to Jack’s once, they quarrelled. 
From words, they went to throwing spoonfuls of hot 
pudding at each other; then handfuls. The patient 
was so much amused that he nearly burst with laugh- 
ter, and that burst the quinsy and he recovered. 
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HEROIC. 

Now and then a child shows that she is of the stuff 
out of which saints and martyrs are made. A little 
girl had a fractious and peevish temper. It was in- 
tensified by chronic dyspepsia, which she inherited. 
Circumstances threw her in Dr. Channing’s way, 
who was also a victim of this nerve-irritating disease. 

The child, deeply impressed by the amiability of 
the good clergyman, noticed the self-control with 
which he kept the stomach from irritating his tem- 
per. The atmosphere of his family, whose loving- 
ness and restfulness contrasted with the ambition 
and coldness of her own home, also moved her. 

She went to Dr. Channing and, confessing her in- 
firmity of temper, wished him to aid her in over- 
coming it. Comforting her conscience by pointing 
out that her dyspepsia had much to do with her 
peevishness, he told her that if she would daily take 
some valerian tea, it ‘would soothe her irritated 
nerves. 

It was a nauseous dose, and children do not take 
kindly even to pleasant medicine. But, day after 
day, this little girl heroically took the valerian, in 
the hope of thereby attaining to the lovely temper 
of Dr. Channing and his family. 

“I heard,” writes Miss Peabody, who tells the in- 
cident, “Dr. Channing point this out one day to his 
little son as ‘a sign of the spirit that made saints and 
martyrs.’”’ 





| 
DISCOMFORTS OF OLD TIMES. 

The Chevalier Wikoff, in his “Reminiscences,”’ just 
published, gives some curious facts of his Philadel- 
phia life nearly sixty years ago. When going to 
Princeton to enter college, it took him three hours 
to reach Bristol by steamer, only twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. Now express trains run to New York 
in two hours. 
Then, to enforce quiet during hours of worship, 
on Sunday, chains were stretched across the streets 
in front of the churches, which no carriages could 
pass. It was not considered respectable to ride on 
Sunday, even to church. 
There was no gas in streets or houses. Oil lamps 
and wax candles were in general use in the homes of 
the wealthy, but the poor depended chiefly on tallow 
candles. Only wood was burned in private or public 


The night watchmen had wooden box posts on the 
street corners, in which they took refuge from the 
cold, and the posts were surmounted by lamps. The 
world’s history can recount no such changes in a 
single lifetime as have taken place in our century. 
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BLUNT AND KIND. 

An English village on market day presents a busy 
scene. Quantities of salable articles are exposed on 
the main street, which is filled with buyers, sellers, 
and loungers. Everybody is talking at the top of his 
voice, and everybody is good-natured. It is a good 
place to study human nature, and a tourist will find 
himself amply repaid for joining the crowd, provided 
he keeps his eyes and ears open. 

An Englishman, being in Redruth, a mining village 
of Cornwall, one market day, was much amused at a 
scene he witnessed, which he describes in a graphic 
style, giving the quaint Cornish dialect. 


I saw a very smart horse, a smarter gig, and, if pos- 
sible, a smarter driver, stuck in the crowd. he 
driver, a fop of the first water, was making his first 
entrance into Redruth, and had foolishly attempted 
to drive through the crowd. 

“Make way there!’ ‘Take care there!’ were femi- 
ninely shouted by the cockney. 

“Hollo! Where are you gvin’ to?” replied a miner. 
“You’re goin’ to ride ovvur us, I ’spose, baent ee? 
But that waent do. Gaut sauls to be saaved down 
here as well as you have up there, mun.” 

Laying hold of the horse’s reins, the miner coolly 
exclaimed to the driver,— 

**Twould never do for ee to go on like that, and 
stuffle and knack jeces oal the wemmen, and 
cheldren, and dogs, Pe pigs, and oal like that.” 

‘If you,” continued the miner, “will set there 
quiet a bit, and lev I go on weth the hoss, I’ll bring 
ee through up to the hotel in a minute or two, as 
saafe as a trippet.” 

After a short spar of words, the smart fellow, who 
was a commercial traveller from London, consented 
to the blunt, kindly miner’s suggestion. On arriv- 
ing at the inn, the miner thus addressed the dandy: 

“Now, here’ you are at the hotel door oal saafe, and 
you’ve killed nobody nor nothin’, I bleeve. But, 
howsomever, as you tell me ’tes yer fust time here, 
we must forgive ee this heertime. But when you 
come agen, doan’t ee be so foacin’, and come into 
town early of a moarnin’, or when tesn? market-day, 
for mind, we waent be drove ovvur by nobody. 

“But ef you shud come heer agen *pon a market- 
day, and caen’t come early of a moarnin’, git out of 
yer whiskey and laid yer hoss, and go slaw, doan’t 
holla so nor call naames. 

“For as’ma wre. man, comraade, ef you was 
empedent to me, I’d knack the hoss down fust, and 
you arter un, ess I wud; so good aternoon to ee.” 


——— ——+oo—___—_——_ 
GOOD LUCK. 

Rev. A. E, Lawrence gave some good advice, that 
is worth repeating, to the graduating class of the 
Newton High School. ‘I hope,” he said, “none of 
you belong to that most unfortunate class who imag- 
ine themselves lifted above the necessity of effort; 
who think that their family position, or their father’s 
wealth, or a little money of their own, is going to 
bring the world to them, and that the oyster is quietly 
coming to open itself for them when they are ready 
to eat it. The oyster is a great deal more likely 
to swallow them.” 


A classmate said to me, when we were leaving col- 
lege together, ‘Well, good-by, now, good-by; we will 
meet again on the floor of the Senate Chamber at 
Washington.” 
We have never met there yet, and the chances are 
growing small that we ever shall. Nor has it been 
altogether my fault. The world swallowed him up 
after Commencement, and nothing has ever been 
heard of him from that day to this. 
In this struggling life there is no place for “lucky” 
men. The prizes are for the workers. “Why are 
you in such haste?”’ said one the other day to a man 
who has made his mark in the world. “Why not wait 
and see what will turn up?” 
“Turn up!” he replied, “I never knew anything to 
turn up for me in this world unless I turned it up!” 
He who trusts to good luck to bring the world 
round to him just when he gets ready for it, will find 
himself like the clown in Horace, waiting on the 
bank for the stream to flow by, that he may pass over 
without wetting his feet. 


INTRICACIES OF ENGLISH. 
The formidable intricacies of the English language 
are not realized by those who have been taught to 
speak itfrom babyhood. But what a foreigner en- 
counters may be seen from the following: 


One of them, looking at a picture of a number of 
vessels, said, ‘See, what a flock of ships!” He was 
told that a flock of — was called a fleet, and that 
a fleet of sheep was called a flock. 
And it was added, for his guidance in mastering 
the intricacies of our language, that a flock of girls 
is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is called a 
pack, anda pe of thieves is called a gang, and a 
gan of angels is valled a host. 

ost oO get ome is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of ‘tamebees called a herd, and a herd of children 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called 
a covey, and a covey of beauties is call . 

A galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a horde 
of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is 
called a drove, and a drove of blackguards is called 
a mob, and a mob of whales is called a school, and 
a school of worshippers is called a congregation, and 
a congregation of engineers is called a corps, and a 
corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of lo- 
custs is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is 
called a crowd. 


—~o>—____—_ 
WHIPPED AND BRIDELESS. 

They don’t permit a drunken man to marry in 
Odessa. On the contrary, they whip him and give 
his bridetoanother. An illustration of this occurred 
not long since, when a couple appeared in church 
and requested the priest to marry them: 


The priest, detecting an unsteadiness of gait in the 
bridegroom, refused, and called the young man a 
“boozing swine.” Indignant at the untimely inebri- 
ety, the father of the drunkard seized him by the 
collar, dragged him out of the church, and belabored 
him with a stout cudgel, in the hope of making him 
sober enough to marr: 

The bride’s father, however, took a more practical 
view of the situation, and declaring the engagement 
off, said that any eligible candidate for his daughter’s 
hand might wed her on the spot without incurring 
any expense. 

Two aspirants came forward, and after inspection 
by the bride, and interrogation as to their worldly 
condition, one was politely: dismissed, and the other 
took the “boozing swine’s” place, and was made a 
happy husband, 


+e _ 
AT an inquest on a man who had been drowned, 


the policeman giving his evidence was asked by the 
coroner if means had been taken to resuscitate the 





buildings. Coal had not as yet come into use. 





EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY AS ser y- For 
circulars, address Col, C. J, Wright, A. M., Principal. 





ANNETT Institute for Young Ladies. £s- 
tablished 1854, For catalogues apply to Rev. Gso. 
Gannett, A. M.,, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. - 


PREFORE fixing on a boarding school for your child, 
please address for circular THOS. HANLON, D. D., 
Pennington, New Jersey. 


WOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N N.J. 
For both sexes, College preparatory. Institute, classic: cal, 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. aes a thorough. 
Begins Sept. 8th. Send for Catalogue. H.K. Trask, Prin. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 
education and whose health re we the climate of Colo- 
rado. Address Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D. 

Pres. University of Saver: Denver, Col. 


WILL PAY FOR BOARD, warhing, car- 
peted room and heating, at the New 
Hampehire Cobdarenes Seminary and Female College. 
Tilton, N. H., for the Fall term of thirteen weeks. Literary 
tuition ‘from $6.00 to $12.50. tion beautiful and 
healthy, on the direct route of business and pleasure 
travel, three and a half hours from Boston. orough 
training, home comforts, parental care, x: ‘ood hd 
Year begins August 25. Address Rev. 8S. QUIMBY 
A. M., President. 


PEN ALL SUMMER. Fovr WEEKS aT CaPE 
MAY. SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’sS Media( Penn.) Acad- 
emy for young men and boys; study optional July and 
August; for illustrated circular of Summer school and 
school year of 1880-81, beginning in wasnt address the 
Principal, SwITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard grad- 
uate), Media, Penn., 12 miles from Philadelphia. This 
Academy has testimonials from Bayard Taylor, the pee. 
Fernando Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, the Rev. J. A 
Childs, D. D., and many other patrons. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue with full information. 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Kent’s New Commentary 
For every young man who desires to be successful. Read 
what the Moline (I1l.) Review of Aug. 14, 1880, says of it: 
“Mr. Kent has hit upon a good subject, and the work 
throughout is valuable to the young. The author is one of 
Davenport’s oldest and most successful business men, and 
writes with a full knowledge of his subject. All through 
hits pages is noticeable that interest, that love, that syuy 
thy and feeling for the welfare of the ne generation, t hat 
is characteristic of a good man and a true friend. Every 
young man in the land should have a copy of ‘KEntT’s 
NEw CoMMENTARY.” The teachings it contains are worth 
a hundred times their cost to those that heed them 
Mailed free to any address for one dollar. Circulars 
e testi from distinguished men 
and table of “contents sent free. Wanted, agents in every 


town and eity in the United States; young ladies—teach- 
ers preferred. 


C. H. KENT, Publisher, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


A CARD. 
We have previously annonnced that we expected the 
maker of the Holly Saws would advance the price. 
He Now Writes Us 
that after Nov. Ist the price will be $4.00, and no extras 
given. We will fill all orders received up to that date at 






































the old price, $3.00, and give free all the extras. 

Do not let this offer pass until it is too late 

Send orders at once so as to secure a Holly with all the 
extras for $3.00. 
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With each machine we shall also, for the present, give 
free the followin ae: 18 Griffin’s Patent Saw 
Blades 1-Sized Bracket Patterns, 2 
Stubs Drills, 200 Miniature Patterns, 1 Man- 
nal of Sawing and Wood-Carving, 1 1 Sheet of 
Impression Paper. 
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body. “Oh yes, sir; we searched his pockets.” 


EDISON’S 


POLYFORM 


Is the result of a long series of experiments by the dis- 
tinguished inventor, upon himself and others, to relieve 
the terrible suffering of neuralgic pains. Under his name 
and guarantee it is offered to the public, with the assur- 
ance that it will relieve the excruciating pains of 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Headaches. 


No higher testimony could be adduced than the certifi- 
cate of Prof. Edison, who authorizes the publication oi the 
following: 

MENLO PARK, N. J. 
I certify that the preparation known as ED- 
ISON’S POLYFORM is made according to 
formula devised and used by myself, 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Sufferers who have despaired of ever being relieved and 
cured of these distressing complaints will find a certain 
relief by using 


EDISON’S POLYFORM. 


Prepared by 
THE MENLO PARK MANUFACTURING Co., New YorE. 
Sold by apothecaries and druggists, 
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Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR ©0O., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new ‘life. Full directions on ev ery boitle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 

DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
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RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured w: De sy, y, Operation or hindrance 
from exercise or labor b: erman’s method. 
person may be pond on he branch office, 43 
Miik S t., Boston, each week, Wednesday, bap ohne 
and F ee, and at his pr incipal office, 251 Broad ay, 
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trated ‘with likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, 
mailed to those who send ten cents, 


IDNEY R 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleansers of the sys- 
tem. If they work well, health will be p beers if they 
become inactive, dreadful diseases are li ely to follow, be~- 
cause the blood is poisoned with the EV.W that should 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNE Y-WORT te tends 
to restore the natural action, and throw he disease. 
Thousands have been cured, Sold by all Druggists, Price $1. 

t Centennial Exhibition. 
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PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 


are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 
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the Hernia is heid securely day and night, and a San Bang cer- 
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8, -. Pianos 
$125 and upwards sent on trial. Catalogue free, Ad- 
dress, DANII DANIE L F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Paients, 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & a. Unequaled. 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SOLDIER’S LETTER. 


In his wind-shaken tent the soldier sits, 
Keside him flares an vil-lamp smokily, 
Whose dim hght glooms and flickers on the sheet 
Of rustling paper that, with eager eyes 
And heart, intent he reads. Now with a smile 
The flaxen-bearded sunburnt face lights.up,— 
A s.nile that in the smiling breeds a pain 
Within his yearning heart; the gentle hand 
Nhat those sweet loving words hath traced, will he 
Ever again in his protecting clasp 
Enfold it? Whocan tell! He can but kiss, 
With wild intensity, the page that hand 
Hath touched. Each line, each word read and reread, 
At last there is no more. With swimming eyes 
He looks, and drinks her nane into his soul. 
Yet see those lines with pencil widely ruled, 
Where largely sprawl big letters helplessly ; 
What do they say, those baby characters, 
So feebly huge? 
“Loved Papa, 
When will you come home again ? 
My own dear Papa!” 


As he reads this the tent to him grows darker, 
His strong hand trembles, and the hot tears burn 
In his bine eyes, and blur the straggling words. 
What need to see? The words are stamped upon 
His heart, and his whole soul doth feel them there. 
rhe wind on gusty wings sweeps by, and lo! 
With its wild voice, his child’s sweet treble mingles 
In accents faintly clear: 
“Loved Papa, 
When will you come home again ? 
My own dear Papa!” 


And now his head is bowed into his hands, 
His brave heart for 2 moment seems to climb 
Into his throat and choke him. Hark! what sound 
Thus sharply leaps among and slays the sad 
Wind-voices of the antuwmn night, with shrill 
And sudden blast? The bugle-call ‘*To a ms!” 
And startled sleepers, at its flerce appeal, 
Half dreaming clutch their swords, and gasping wake, 
How many soon to sleep again—in death! 
And on that father’s heart the pealing cr, 
Strikes cold as ice, though soldier there’s none braver, 
For still above the bugle’s thrilling breath 
That pleading child-voice sweetly calls: 
is Papa, 
When will you come home again? 
y own dear Papa!” 
* . * * > * . . 


Across a rough hillside the light of dawn 

Doth coldly creep, with ruthless touch revealing 

All that by darkness had been hid, and there, 

Amongst the stalwart forms that stiffening lie 

Upon the blood-soaked ground, where they lie thickest 

There is one found, with flaxen hair and beard 

Dark dyed with gore, a bullet in his heart! 

A crumpled paper in his hand was clutched, 

*Gainst the cold lips the rigid hand did press 

Sotse childish writing by his life-blood stained. 

What are the words? 

“Loved Papa, 
When will you come 
My own dear Papa 


One scarce can read them now: 
home again ? 
Temple Bar. 
——_+oo—___—_—_——_- 
For the Companion. 
HIS BAD ANGEL. 

“He hath a devil,’’ is what they used to say in 
the old Hebrew times of one who was beset by a 
wicked influence that was otherwise unaccounta- 
ble. Many a boy 6r young man has known what 
it is to have a bad angel in the person of some 
vile companion whom he cannot easily shake 
off. 

A clergyman, writing to the Midcontinent Pres- 
byterian, describes a trial of that kind which he 
had in his early years. 

When he was a boy (and we will call his name 
Jasper) about twelve years old, living with his 
mother in one of the Middle States, there came 
to his native village a lad three or four years his 
senior, who made his acquaintance, and contrived 
often to get his company. 

Jasper detested the fellow, for he was not only 
blotchy in face, and dirty in dress and person, 
but he was foul and profane in speech, and coarse 
and disgusting in manners. Nevertheless, he 
somehow had the fascination of a snake about 
him, and Jasper was afraid of him. 

This tempter stuck to his victim as the Old 
Man of the Sea stuck to Sinbad, and the unhappy 
boy, never daring to refuse him, was led into 
many a wretched scrape. No matter how he 
‘tried to shun him, and keep ont of his power, 
the fellow would be sure to find him again. 

Once, when he was walking into church with 
his mother on a Sunday morning, the pimpled 
face of his bad angel suddenly appeared at the 
steps, and when he beckoned, the helpless boy 
followed him away. This was done so quickly 
and quietly that his mother passed in without 
knowing that he was gone. The young blackleg 
led him to a thicket in a neighboring meadow, 
and producing © greasy pack of cards, made 
him play with him there all that Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Jasper’s sense of the bitternesa of his bondage 
was rendered doubly galling, of course, by the 
account he had to give his mother after such 
escapades. Even her watchfuluess could not 
save him. 

But he was released from his tormentor in a 
sudden and terrible way. That summer, one hot 
afternoon, his tempter had laid out a particular 
programme of impish pranks, and was calculat- 
ing greatly on his new fun, when a violent thun- 
der.storm came up. 

He stood in the shelter of a doorway, angrily 
waiting for it to pass over; but the rain continued 
so long that he was likely to miss his amusement, 
and seeing this, he flew into a rage, and blas- 
phemed the Almighty for interfering with his 
plans. In the midst of his profanity, a bolt of 
lightning struck the building, and he was laid 
dead, with his fixed jaws shaped just as they 
were while he uttered his last imprecation. 

The awful occurrence made an indelible im- 


pression on Jasper’s mind, and did much to de- 
termine his character and his after-life of rever- 
ent religious usefulness. 


+> oo 


ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the poems of Adelaide Proctor will be delighted 
to read the following sketch of two scenes in her 
father’s house,—one scene when she was but a 
child, though a precocious one, and the other as 
she rested on her death-bed. A picture taken 
from the early pages of Adelaide Proctor’s his- 
tory stands out clear and bright before us. 


A loved and honored guest is expected in the 
house in Bedford Square to-day; we can read this 
in the quiet joy that sits enthroned on Barry 
Cornwall's brow; in the eager, earnest movements 
of the mistress as she hastens hither and thither; 
in the important looks and meanipg smiles of the 
servants. They even strive to make little Ade- 
laide a thought prettier than usual, if that is pos- 
sible, by putting on her a fresher and fairer frock 
than common. 

At length the door-bell rings, the master hur- 
ries out with words of glad, yet reverent welcome; 
a minute after, a tall, spare, elderly man, with a 
brow that looks as if it were the native palace of 
genius, with eyes that turn in deep tenderness on 
the most commonplace things in God’s creation, 
as though they could pierce to an inward and 
spiritual beauty in each, was standing in Mrs. 
Proctor’s drawing-room. 

The sympathetic talk rolls on from theme to 
theme, now grave, now gay, changeful as the 
lights and shadows on the sea in spring-time, 
until by-and-by the trio, host, hostess and guest, 
are disturbed by a soft tap at the door. 

In an instant, a little figure is gliding up the 
room; her movements are very noiseless, as 
though she were treading in a consecrated place; 
there is awe in her face as she turns it towards 
the stranger, and yet there is a great wondrous 
light in her eyes. 

The guest stretches out his hand kindly, but at 
first she takes it very shyly, and stands with 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeks; but gradu- 
ally his voice and looks draw her closer and 
closer, until at length she is sitting on his knee, 
telling him in simple, childish phrase that she 
does so love some of his poems, and can repeat 
such and such a one by heart. 

As he listens, « prescience of what she is one 
day to be rises up within him, and William 
Wordsworth speaks words of steadfast yet ten- 
der teaching, that to her dying day will not be 
forgotten by Adelaide Proctor. 

At length the music, that had been long slum- 
bering in her nature, woke up and found its way 
into verse. She continued to write poetry that 
made its way with power and sweetness into 
English brains and hearts, but she did not give 
up her life to literature alone; she did other and 
noble work for her fellow-men. Her graceful 
form and sympathetic voice brought light and 
music to the wards of many a hospital; the chil- 
dren in the ragged-school looked up into her face 
to see at once the mother and the playfellow in 
her eyes; the sick and dying. in chill, gloomy 
garrets, knew and biessed the ministry of her 
gentle hand. 

Yet with all this far-spreading work, which 
was ceaseless in its unwearying effort, and with 
all her devotion to her art as a poetess, devotion 
which is proved by the tuneful sweetuess of every 
line she wrote, Adelaide Proctor never gave her- 
self the airs of 2 woman of business, who had 
no time to give to friendly intercourse in general 
society. There was no more popular guest in 
London drawing-rooms than she, her manners 
were so modest and gracious, her wit was at once 
so playful and so brisk. Her old girlish rendi- 
ness of tongue never forsook her, and her quick- 
ness in lively repartee shone often like the harm- 
less flashes of summer lightning. In her home 
she was still the sunny fairy she had been in her 
early youth, 

It was a life rich in many-sided work for God 
and man, but it was a life which could not fail 
sooner or later to wear out the body in which the 
loving, eager, active spirit dwelt. 

For a year and a quarter she lay on her bed, 
sweetening and brightening the heavy time for 
herself and all around her by words of faith in 
God and words of love to man. 

‘There was never a sound of complaint in that 
sick room; there was no invalid’s selfishness 
there to cast 2 shadow; it was all one long un- 
broken strain of patience and cheerfulness 

Her lively interest in the good of others did 
not flag, her smile made still sunshine for those 
who loved and watched her; the playful words 
of days of health were still often npon her lips. 

At dete when she was thirty-nine, the angel 
came to bear her up to God. Softly she bade 
her mother raise her, and the loved arms, that 
had been her refuge in every childish sorrow, 
were around her neck. 

Then, with the brightness of heaven already 
in her face, she whispered a word of farewell, 
and went to her Father above. 


—_——_+or-————_ — 
IRVING’S HARLY LOVE. 

Few men pass through life without at least one 
romance, Sometimes it brightens their subse- 
quent existence, but occasionally it becomes the 
shadow from which they never emerge. Such a 
romance occurred in the life of Washington Irv- 
ing, which is thus told by Mr. C, D. Warner: 


He had formed a deep and tender passion for 
Matilda Hoffman, the second daughter of Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, in whose taaatly he had long 
been on a footing of the most perfect intimacy; 
and his ardent love was fully reciprocated. 

Irving was restlessly casting about for some 
assured means of livelihood which wanld enable 
him to marry—perhaps his distrust of a literary 
career was connected with this desire—when, 
almost without warning, Miss Hoffman died, in 
the eighteenth year of her age. 

Without being a dazzling beauty, she was lovely 
in person and mind, with most engaging man- 
ners, a refined sensibility, and a delicate and 
playful humor. 

The loss was a crushing blow to Irving, from 
the effects of which he never recovered, although 
time softened the bitterness of his grief intoa 
tender and sacred memory. 

He could never bear any allusion to her, even 





from his most intimate friends. 


After his death, in a private repository, of 
which he always kept the key, was found a lovely 
miniature, a braid of fair hair, and a strip of 
paper, on which was written in his own hand, 
“Matilda Hoffman; and with these treasures 
were several pages of a memorandum, in ink 
long since faded. 

He kept through life her Bible and her Prayer 
Book; they were placed nightly under his pillow 
in the first days of anguish that followed her loss, 
and ever after that they were the inseparable 
companions of all his wanderings. 

That bereavement cast a cloud over his other- 
wise gay disposition, which was never altogether 
dissipated, and gave an abiding tinge of melan- 
choly to his life. 

Its effect upon his literature is not less discern- 
ible; it appears here and there in certain half- 
tones of tenderness. 

I think its sentiment pervades the “Sketch- 
Book ;’’ a touching passage in ‘‘Rural Funerals’ is 
colored by this memory; and we recognize the 
note in a passage in St. Mark’s Eve in ‘“‘Brace- 
bridge Hall,’’ beginning,— 

“‘T have loved as I never again shal! love in this 
world,—I have been loved as I never again shall 
be loved.” 

The two months after this event Irving spent 
in retirement: but solitude was as insupportable 
as society, and the author, who never for long 
nursed a grief in idle repining, sought relief in 
the completion of his book. 

He felt himself that the spirit was taken out of 
it, and never looked back to its composition with 
pleasure. 

The loving eyes that he expected to see dance 
with sympathetic merriment in its perusal would 
never see its pages. 

——~@oo—____. 
For the Companion. 


“STOP THE CLOCK.” 


Let this red flower here on the cliff stay red; 
Let that red bird sing always in the tree; 
Let baby keep this pretty yellow head 
And these two dimples—do you say to me? 


Let these same clouds make this same sky all gold; 

Let these same strawberries last ? (you'll tell me how ?) 
Let’s take the world up in our arms and hold 

It where it is, and make forever now ? 


Let’s sit here always in this wind and sun 
And hear the water dropping from the rock ? 
Come, then, and tell me how it can be done. 
What ho, within there! some one stop the clock! 
M. B. Piatt. 
KILLED. 

How the polar bear killed the little brown bear 
at the Cincinnati Zoois told by the Commercial, 
as follows: It was found necessary to repair the 
polar bear water-tank at the Zoo, and for the 
purpose the brown bears were driven into the 
right compartments, so that their pit could be oc- 
cupied by the whive specimens of the genus Ur- 
sus temporarily. 


One of the iron doors of the compartments not 
being fully closed resulted in one of the small 
brown bears discovering what he considered in- 
truders in his family’s domain, Every time one 
of the visitors passed this opening he thrust one 
paw through and tried to give him a blow. 

Finally the male polar, after making several 
go-as-you-please laps around the pit, seemed to 
have definitely settled upon a plan of action. 

When making the next circuit the warlike paw 
was stuck outas before. In a second he grasped 
it and dragged its owner through the narrow 
opening into the pit. Those who saw the fight 
say it was terrific while it lasted. 

The contestants were unevenly matched, but 
nevertheless the little brown bear stood up to the 
fight with admirable pluck. 

Up and down the pit they went in a deadly 
struggle, the little fellow scoring the first point 
by bringing blood from the polar’s head, for 
which he received a rap that made his teeth rat- 
tle and knocked him about ten feet. 

They came together again like a flash, and 
quicker than. thought the polar rose on its hind 
legs with his enemy in his embrace. As the pres- 
sure was applied, the bones could be heard to 
crack. 

Presently the hug relaxed, and a dying bear 
dropped to the pavement. The polar now for the 
first time seemed to be fully enraged, and with 
great leaps jumped upand down on the prostrate 
foe, uttering deep hoarse growls that called forth 
an answering chorus from all the animals sur- 
rounding. 

He at last held the carcass down with one paw, 
and commenced rending the bear with his teeth. 
The keeper, who had opened the doors, making a 
passage way through to the polars’ quarters, now 
went to work with a long pointed iron rod, and 
succeeded in driving the polars back to their quar- 
ters, when he immediately let down the doors. 

The victorious animal thirsted for more gore, 
and in his efforts to gratify the desire, exhibited 
almost human intelligence. 

Placing one paw against the iron door, he would 
push on it as if raising a window, ‘Twice it yield- 
ed partly, and holding it in position, he would 
lower his head sidewise and look throngh the 
opening, but when he attempted to get under it, 
a relaxed hold would return the door to its place. 

On the last trial he raised it, and with the ns- 
sistance of the other paw gave it another lift, and 
was half-way through into the adjoining pit be- 
fore the keeper could drive him back, 

a 
AN IRISH FAIR DAY. 

Mr. James Redpath, who has reported the facts 
of the Irish famine for the New York Tribune, 
thus describes a fair day at Clare Morris: 


As I looked out of my window on rising, I saw 
a picture peculiarly Irish. 

A stalwart, strong-framed woman, dressed in a 
long blue cloak, and with a bright-colored little 
shawl tied across her head, was driving a County 
Mayo team—two squealing black-and-tan pigs 
tied by the hind legs with a conple of straw ropes. 

I have seen many such sights to-day. The 
streets are crowded with country folks from three 
adjoining counties. 

ne part of the main street is given up as 
a pig market. They grunt and squeal by the 
hundreds. 

Another part is sacred to the sale of donkeys. 
There are more than a hundred of them there. 

Opposite the hotel there are held flocks of sheep 
Pow lots, and further up town is the horse 

‘air. 





The cows and calves are in a muddy market 
square on another side of the little town. Then 





here and there are candy stands and cheap Jolin 
auction wagons :nd bootlis for the sale of second- 
hand clothing. Vegetables are exposed for sale 
in donkey-carts. 

The country people are dressed in their best 
to-day. They are mostly of the well-to-do class. 
They are tenants who have something to sell. 
There are few women whio are bare-footed among 
them. It is the merriest day of all the live-long 
year for the rnral population round about here. 

The elderly women, as a class, wear white caps 
on their heads, with little shawls thrown over 
them, and long blue cloaks. 

The younger women are mostly bare-headed, 
although there is quite a sprinkling of bonnets 
among them. They are plainly but neatly 
dressed. 

The old men are out in great numbers, and 
they revive the recollections of Irish life as the 
Irish novelists have pictured it. 

They wear ‘“‘stove-pipe”’ hats, napless and gen- 
erally faded; “‘swallow-tailed”’ frieze coats. some- 
times a “trifle gay’’ with bright brass buttons; 
their legs are clad in coarse corduroy breeches, 
or trousers; often they sport knee-breeches, with 
long blue stockings or leggings, sometimes of the 
same and sometimes of a different color from 
their breeches. They look as if they had come 
out of the last century for a holiday, 

There is no drunkenness. That is not a sign 
of the triumph of temperance in the land. of 
Father Matthew, but of the poverty of the peo- 
ple; for when the times are good almost every- 
body drinks, and at fairs some of the peasantry 
get drunk. 


+> —_ 
A CEMETERY INCIDENT. 

Survivors of long-lamented friends—those who 
sleep in humble graves as well as those who are 
embalmed in history—are often made glad and 
grateful by exhibitions of strangers’ tenderness 
to their dead. An incident of last Memorial 
Day, in Stonington, Ct., formed a touching scene 
in the viilnge cemetery there, and revived a touch- 
ing history. 


During the war with Great Britain in 1812 the 
ninety-gun ship Superb was on our coast off Ston- 
ington, and during an action with a privateer 
fitted out under the American flag, Midshipman 
Thomas Barrett Powers was pierced by a bullet 
in his forehead and fell dead in his boat while at- 
tempting to board the privateer. 

The body of the young midshipman was brought 
to Stonington and buried in the old Phelps bury- 
ing ground, now a part of a beautiful ceme- 
tery, and by his fellow-officers a marble monu- 
ment was erected on the spot. 

Some years after peace was declared sn elder- 
ly gentleman arrived at Stonington from England 
and sought out the parish clergyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Hart, saying to him,— 

“IT have come from England to see the grave of 
my boy, my only child.” 

Ina chaise they went to the cemetery, at the 
gate of which the Englishman said to the clergy- 
man, ‘‘Tarry here, please; let me visit the grave 
alone.” 

It is said that the aged man prostrated himself 
upon the grave of the boy midshipman and wept 
bitterly, as, beneath the grass upon which he re- 
clined, lay the object of his tenderest affection, 
the hope of his declining years. In addition to 
his cup of sorrow, then full, was the thonght 
that he would never again see the grave of his 


a. 

More than half a century has elapsed since the 
above occurred, and the midshipman’s father has 
long since passed away, but the grave of his boy 
has been remembered. For several years it has 
been the custom of a young lady of Stonington 
to especially decorate the midshipman’s grave in 
au quiet manner, but on last Decoration Day while 
the band was playing a dirge and volleys of mus- 
ketry were being fired within the cemetery in- 
closure, a band of veteran soldiers visited the 
grave of the young Englishman and upon it 
placed two American flags and a wreath of beau- 
tiful flowers. 

-_+Or__————_ 


PHIL’S CONUNDRUM. 

A Scotchman, so Sydney Smith falsely said, 
requires a surgical operation to get a joke through 
his head, A writer in the Ledger, however, tells 
the story of a man who couldn’t get a conundrum 
through his head: 


There was atime with the club when conun- 
drums, and quaint play upon wards, constituted 
the chief of the post-prandial enjoyment, We 
had all furnished conundrums except Phil; and 
we told him, one evening, if he didn’t have a 
good conundrum, fresh and new, for us on the 
following day, we would guspend him for neg- 
lecting to fnrnish his quota of entertainment, 

That night Phil lingered behind after the 
others had gone, and then applied to ony steward, 
Michael, to help him out from his difficulty. 

‘ Mike, give mo a conundrum—a real fresh one 
—that’s a good fellow. You know I’]] doas much 
for you, any time,’ ° 

Mike knew it, and ecratched his head; and 
finally envolved the following, ‘It is my father's 
child, and my mother’s child; vet it is not my 
sister nor my brother.” 

“Goodnesa me! Mike, how enn that be?” 

“Why, don’t you see, Mr. Barton? it’s myself, 
Tam my father’s child, and my mother’s child; 
but of course Laint my own brother nor sister, 
either,” 

“Hi! Isee! That's good! Capital! Now let's 
see!” And he repeated it until he was sure he 
had it right. 

On the following day, over the desseit, Phil 
announced: 

“Ho, boys! I’ve got a conundrum for you; 
and there aint one of you that can answer it.”’ 

“Go ahead, old fellow. Let us have it. Pro- 
pound,”’ 

‘Well, here it is: It is my father’s child, and 
my mother’s child; yet it is not my sister nor my 
brother.”’ 

They thought a few moments, and then one of 
them cried out, and the rest immediately fol- 
lowed suit,— 

“Why, it’s yourself, of course.’” 
“No,” said Phil, shaking his head. ‘That aint 

You won’t guess it.” 

“But, that is it. It can’t be anything else. 
Look at it for yourself.”’ 
“I don’t care. "Taint right. You haven’t got 


it. 


“Well, then, who can it be? tell us.’’ 
“It’s our steward, Mike MacDougal!” 
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For the Companion. 


BEGGAR FOLK. 
I live in the house with beggars, 
Indeed, indeed I do, 
And if you will listen patiently, 
I will tell my woes to you. 


Our house is rather a fine one, 
With plenty of lawn and trees, 

With a hammock when the days are fine 
Where one may rock at ease; 

There's a strong swing in the orchard, 
And a place to play croquet; 

There's a barn with fragrant bins of grain, 
And a loft that’s full of hay; 

And at almost any hour 
You could wish for them, there wait 

A pony and a phaeton 
All ready at the gate. 


And yet in this house live beggars! 
Would there might never be 
A less well-fed and rosy crew 
Than are these beggars three! 
They are never ragged nor hungry; 
Their faces are fair and sweet; 
They have lovely hats for their bright heads, 
And dainty shoes for their feet. 


But listen! “Please give me a’”’—penny? 
Nay, you have guessed it wrong; 

It is, “Please give me a story—please— 
And tell one nice and long!” 


’*Tis the cry when they wake in the morning, 
The cry when they go to bed, 
From these gay little beggar folk, 
Edith, Gold-Locks and Ted. 
And such a persuasive accent 
They have in it, every one, 
That ’tis hard to find a place to stop 
When once I have begun. 
— +o 


For the Companion. 





Dear, stumbling, clumsy, awkward little Jack, 
what should he do-but want a doll! 

He was always so blundering in his innocent 
ways, that if he had ever done anything graceful 
or quite right, the charm would have been wholly 
spoiled, and it would not have seemed our little 
Jack that did it. 

And he wassuch a genuine boy in his love for 
a hammer and a horse, that no one would have 
dreamed of offering him a girl’s plaything. 

But it was noticed that he had a certain wistful 
curiosity about Maizie’s new cradle, and that 
when Carlo, the terrier, stole the doll out of it 
and earried her carefully out upon the grass, 
Jack rescued her with a good deal of heroism, 
and returned her to her mamma. 

But nobody ever suspected that he would like 
to own a doll all to himself. 

Now Jack, could not say—he rather did not 
choose to say—the letter i, but in certain places 
always pronounced it ow. 

So when he meant to say “‘pie,’’ hesaid “‘pow;” 
and when he repeated the story of the three 
blind mice, he said: 


“Three blownd mowse, 
See how they run! 
They all ran after the farmer’s wowfe. 
She cut off their heads with the carving knowf, 
Did you ever see such fun in your lowfe? 
Three blownd mowse!” 


But, as I said, no one ever suspected that Jack 
wanted a doll, until one day when he was out 
shopping with his mamma, he was seen looking 
tenderly and wistfully at a counter full of them. 

She said, ‘‘Would yon like a doll, Jack?” and 
you should have seen the capering and clap- 
ping and dancing, and the sparkling eyes, that 
said ‘‘yes’’ as plainly as could be, though, odd as 
usual, Jack really did not utter a word. 

A doll ina simple pink dress was chosen, and 
Jack hugged it to his heart so tightly that no one 
got a good look at its face for hours. 

He did not play with it as girls do with theirs, 
but held it closely as if he feared it would get 


He must have it at table; he must take it to | some at the table, without thinking to ask if she 
bed with him; but nota word would he say about | wanted any! 

it. What should she do? 

After a day or two had passed, and when the| When the pork was all fried, and Mrs. Martin 
first newness of his joy was over, his papa said | was peeling the potatoes, Patty sat watching her, 
one morning, ‘‘Well, Jack, what do you think of | and wishing shé dared tell her the trouble in her 
yourdoll now?” mind, 

Then Jack spoke. ‘‘It’s nowse,’’ he said, with | She loved Mrs. Martin, and was not afraid of 
2 most complacent smile, meaning, of course, | her usually, but it seemed very hard to speak 
that it was nice, just now. 

And that was all he ever said about it, though | “I'll tell her when she peels one more potato,” 
he carried it so constantly that the red got worn thought Patty. But Mrs. Martin peeled one 
off the cheeks, and the dress was in tatters; | more, and still Patty didn’t speak. 

moreover, it grew very dirty, and one or two of| ‘When she peels just one more,”’ thought Pat- 
its limbs disappeared. ty again, and again the words failed her. 

All at once he left it, and when questioned| So Patty kept thinking and resolving and try- 
about that cruel proceeding, only said, ‘‘Tisn’t | ing, and still she failed to speak. Mrs. Martin 
nowse!”’ } took up the last potato. The case began to look 
And that was the last doll Jack ever had. | desperate, and Patty spoke out, but very softly 
; and timidly,— 

| “I don’t like pork." 

| 

| 

| 





——_+or____. 


For the Companion. ‘Don’t you?’ asked Mrs. Martin, pleasantly. 
| “Oh, well, dear, you needn’t have any.”’ 

PATTY'S HARD SPEECH. | So Patty was all right, and sat down to dinner 

Little Patty and her oldest sister had come vis- | happy. 

iting to Mrs. Martin’s to spend the day. ‘Will Patty have some pork?’’ asked Mr. Mar- 

Patty was watching Mrs. Martin get dinner, | tin, when he was waiting on the table. 

and was doing some hard thinking at the same; So he did ask her after all, but kind Mrs. Mar- 

time. | tin answered for her,— 

She had been taught that it was very impolite; ‘No, she told me when I was peeling the pota- 

to leave anything on her plate when she was eat- | toes that she didn’t like pork.” 

ing away from home. | So Patty had had all her worry for nothing. 

Mrs. Martin was frying some salt pork, and Patty is a woman now, and often finds it hard 

Patty was sure she could not eat fat pork. to speak when she wants to, but it can never be 

Perhaps Mrs. Martin would wait on her to | harder than it was then. 


. 


Ace 
For the Companion. 


MOTHER BIDDY AND HER DUCKLINGS. 





Widdle, waddle, wuddle! | 
Nine ducklings in a puddle! 

Whilst round and round runs Mother Biddy 
With feelings very strange and giddy, 
Widdle, waddle, wuddle! 

She hops into the puddle, 

When neither forward, no, nor back 

She dares to go! Alas! Alack! 


Widdle, waddle, wuddle! 

The ducklings quit the puddle; 

So Mother Biddy wipes her eyes, 

And spreads her wings, and to them flies. 


Widdle, waddle, wuddle! 
They come to peep and cuddle, 
So she forgives the downy things, 
And tucks them all beneath her wings. 
| FLETA FORRESTER. 


4 
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For the Companion. yellowish where he is red. All these warblers 
SOME COMMON BIRDS. have sweet little songs. 

Ill. When you know by sight all the birds that 7 

Warblers. have named, you will have made a very good be- 

I shall always remember one morning, when ! ginning. 
walking through a street of houses with small} One year, I found on the ground in the woods 
gardens, I saw a pair of tiny birds, black and | ® partridge’s nest with thirteen eggs. 
white, with breasts of the brightest flame-color, | The mother flew off and let me count them, but 
and knew from books that they were Blackbur- | I did not touch one of them. 
man warblers going north to build their nests in After that she trusted me, and used to let me 
thick woods. stand so near her that I could see her eyes. 

If you go into a pine-grove someday in May or| One day I went to look for my nest, and there 
June, you will hear a sweet little song with six | Was not so much as an egg-shell to show where it 
notes, and on looking up you will see ona branch | had been. 

a little bird, olive-green above, bright yellow] A little rustling in the bushes told that thirteen 
about the head, and velvety black on chin, throat | young partridges were running about, and that 
and breast. was all. 

Like most other warblers, he has along, slender| If you live near a collection of stuffed birds, 
bill that helps him to catch insects. look at them whenever you can, and you will find 
He is called the black-throated green warbler, | some of those that you have seen flying. 

and is so pretty that if you once see him, youcan| You can study them in this way, and from 
not forget him. books like Samuels’ Birds of New England, or 

Another common bird is the yellow warbler, | Minot’s Land and Game Birds. Cc. M. H. 
who looks more like a canary than the yellow- 
bird, and flies about in gardens. 

He is bright yellow, with little streaks of 
brownish orange, and sings a sweet song with SALT FOR SUGAR. 
‘““wee-chee” repeated two or three times. When Dan was a small boy, just big enough to 

His nest is sometimes built in a currant or | run all about, he very soon found out where, on 
barberry-bush, and often lined with milkweed | the lower pantry shelf, a cup of fine white sugar 
silk. was kept standing, and he would toddle in there 

Another pretty warbler, found in woods not} many times a day and help himself. 
far from houses, is the black and white creeper. “Danny mustn't do so!’’ his mother said stern- 

He is smaller than the song-sparrow, and may | ly, and she whipped the little fat roguish hand, 
easily be known by the black and white spots | but that didn’t cure him. He only worked more 
with which he is covered. on the sly. 

It is easy to watch him in the woods while he} One day it chanced that the sugar was taken 
is moving about on the branches of an oak or] Away, and a cup of salt was there instead. 
chestnut, looking for insects. Danny stole in, and had just put his hand in 

You can hardly go into the woods in May with- | the cup, when he heard his mother coming. 
out seeing him, unless you live in Northern New} Snatching out a handful, he crammed it into 
England, where you may not find him at all. his mouth in great haste, and started to run ont. 

The redstart often flies about our gardens. He| But oh! what a spitting and sputtering there 
is a warbler with bright flame-colored wings, | was, and Danny choked till the tears ran down 
breast and tail, except at the end, where it is | his cheeks. 
black like his body. Tt was the last time he ever tried to steal 
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away, and looked very grave and solemn over it. 





His wife is greenish where he is black, and | sugar, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
COMMON TERMINATIONS. 
The names required have a. common termination. 


Example: The name of an apdstle —; an English- 
man of letters—Johnson. A seafaring man —; an 
American President—Jackson. 

A denomination of money ——; a poet. 


Fresh ——; a man of science. 
One of St. Paul’s “things hard to be understood” 
—; an English statesman. 
Something used about a gun ——; a French states- 
man. 
A familiar process in domestic economy ——; an 
American statesman. a 

nefices ——; an American statesman of ’76. 
Diminutive ——; a writer of law. 
Benediction ——; an English woman of letters. 
The impregnation of cloth with a mordant ——; a 
suburb of London. 
The author of a noble doxology, and the order to 
use it ——; a place of royal gardens. 
Issuing forth ——; a celebrated general. 
Division ——; a familiar fictitious character. 
A ship historical in the Rebellion ; atown with 
a bit of Revolutionary history. 
A king who lost his head —-; an American city 
with a sad history. 
A vessel for liquids ——; a populous city. 


2 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1, A bit of linen or a great sensation; 
2. He sailed his ship right through the Yankee nation. 


1. A sylvan feast, in winter not in vogue; 

2. The name of Tragedy’s consummate rogue; 
3, The funniest adverb ever on the stage; 

4. The lofty home of many an humble sage; 

5. A curious jumble of fantastic things; 

6. The man whose voice with noble ardor rings; 
7. A country skirted by eternal snow; 

8. A happy garden of the long ago. 


3. 
PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 





CHARL. 





To solve this enigma, first write the numerals from 
1 to 10, inclusive, in a perpendicular column. Next 
guess the name of each object represented; you will 
generally know, from the number of letters given, if 
you have guessed right. As you find the name, write 
the letters against the corresponding number in your 
column. When you have found out all the objects, 
you will have the letters of ten words, which you 
can easily transpose to form a common proverb. 


4, 
LETTER CONTAINING FORTY NAMES OF GRASSES. 


Chum Reed:—I have just been toa “star” show. I 
saw a Bengal tiger; a scorpion from Bermuda, if I 
remember rightly; also a sea crab; a Seneca chief's 
ornament for the hair, consisting of a cat’s tail,a 
squirrel tail, and a fox tail bound by a cord made of 
the skins of an eel and a rattlesnake, and set off with 
a spike of hedgehog or porcupine quills. 

hen there was a trained canary; an Egyptian 
mummy with naked beard, and a wild goose. I tried 
to drop seéd into the wire bird-cage, but the showman 
said nothing but a worm would suffice, though some- 
times he fed millet, or rye, and a kind of black oat. 

But I must rush to school soon, and it will be a 
close shave if I get there quick enough. Nota ray of 
hope have I of pulling the wool over the teacher's 
eyes; no “open sesame’ which shall silence the 
ripple of laughter that will greet me as the rod 
tickles my rib. 

I have perfumed this note with vanilla; and now I 
am off like adeer. Yours hurriedly, 

COMRADE SCHELL. 

[Norr.—The hidden words are made compound by 
adding the word grass. Then consult Gray’s Botany 
to verify the names.] 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Stone, ton. Lowest, owes. Lowly, owl. Grounds, 
round. Ceases, ease. Palaces, a lace. Glances, lance. 
Troubled, rouble. Poverty, overt. Missouri, is sour. 
Twenty, went. Wagon, ago. 

2.1, Condor. 2, Eagle. 3, Raven. 4, Falcon. 
5, Linnet. 6, Kite. 7. Wren. 8, Nightingale. 9, 





Lark. 10, Thrush. 11, Turkey. 12, Rook. 13, Owl, 
14, Parrot, 15, Swallow. 
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ROWING. 

Among the Lowell lectures two winters ago was a 
course on physiology, by Prof. Kneeland of Harvard 
University. At the close of one of the professor’s 
lectures, a gentleman, inspecting the model of a hu- 
man heart that lay on the table, and struck with its 
thick muscle and tough blood-vessels, said, ‘‘Profes- 
sor, what can hurt the heart?”’ 

“Boating,” instantly replied the latter. “Why, 
then,” continued the inquirer, “don’t you stop it?”’ 

“Because we can’t,’’ answered the professor, “but 
I point out its dangers, and condemn it from a phys- 
iological stand-point.” 

Asan exercise, rowing holds a high place, especially 
in strengthening the muscles of the arms and chest, 
enlarging the capacity of the lungs, and in improv- 
ing the whole respiratory system. The pure and in- 
vigorating air, if on the sea, the pleasant surround- 
ings and the change from the ordinary employments 
and exercise on land, greatly aid the hygienic effect. 

But when there-.is added the intense stimulus of a 
prize contest, under the eye of thousands of applaud- 
ing spectators, and the pressure of the betting fra- 
ternity, and the supposed reputation of the college 
at stake, there is grave peril in the case. The strain 
on the heart and lungs is tremendous. This is pecu- 
liarly so in America, where the nervous system is so 
generally developed at the expense of the muscular. 

Rowing as an exercise is a benefit, and it most bene- 
fits just the class of people it kills if they engage in 
it as a prize contest. This class is composed of per- 
sons with tendencies to disease of the heart or 
lungs; and persons in general of narrow chests. 

omintigsicliaaincincee 
“SAVED!” 

The little girl associated with the following inci- 
dent has a heart to feel another's woes, even though 
that “another” is a potato-bug. Of course her sensi- 
bility seemed exaggerated to the disappointed pas- 
sengers, but within it lies the power that may make 
her a ministering angel. 


“In my judgment that little fellow is doomed,” said 
a gentleman to his companion in a Long Island rail- 
road car. ne train was on a side track, and the little 
fellow referred to was a potato-bug, crawling in- 
tently along the crest of a rail of the other track. 
“Yes,” was the response; ‘‘when he encounters the 
fom train, he is apt to get considerably the worst 

t.” 


A black-eyed little girl heard these words, and saw 
the bug, and her whole heart went out to the imper- 
illed creature. 

“Oh, poor little thing!”’ she said. “‘Why doesn’t it 
climb down? I wish somebody would shoo it off.” 
The train was coming. ‘“Shoo!”’ cried the little girl. 
“Oh, somebody make it get off the track! It doesn’t 
hear the cars, and it can’t see very far! It will be 
killed!” - 

The last words were almost screamed, and all the 

ngers in the car rushed to the side, expecting to 
see a frightful accident or narrow escape. Had a 
human being been in danger, the little girl couldn’t 
have been more deeply concerned. 

“Oh, it knows!” she continued, while everybody 
struggled to look where she did. ‘See, it is getting 
off! Oh,I am so glad?’’ And in fact, the bug, either 
by accident, or seeing its danger, did turn from its 
course suddenly, and when the locomotive wheels 
came up to it, they merely shook it from the rail to 
the ground. 

“Oh, it isn’t hurt, it isn’t hurt!’ the child sang, 
and tarning to the gentleman who had first noticed 
it, she asked what sort of thing it was. And he re- 
plied somewhat louder than was necessary that it 
was a potato-bug. 

————»_—_ 


A MISTAKE. 
Even the best-regulated mind must be pardoned 
for not recognizing a friend under such circum- 
stances as the following narrative discloses: 


Shortly after twelve o'clock, a few nights ago, a 
Philadelphia guest at one of the large Atlantic City 
hotels was awakened by a nudge from the sharpest 
of his wife’s sharp kiuuckles. As he opened his eyes, 
he saw, by means of the extremely faint light that 
penetrated from the hall into the room, the figure of 
a man, who stood panes by the bureau, and who, as 
it agpeeced. was fumbling for whatever valuables 
mie fall into his clutch. 

e wife clung to her husband’s arm, and trembled 

80 violently that the latter feared lest the burglar 
should hear and esca Releasing his arm, the 
ages slipped noiseless y from the bed, and holding 
nis pillow as a shield, he reached the burglar at a 
bound. In midst of crushed chair and bric-a- 
gd the robber went down, with his assailant on 


The robber aregnet hard to rise, but being strong- 
er, the occupant of the room soon had the thief spread 
out at full length, with the pillow on his head, The 
conqderor’s wife struck a light as quickly as possible, 
pad rang sharply for an attendant, 


When the night-clerk reached the room, he saw a 
thrilling tablean, the chief figure of which was a 
powerfal Othello strangling a male Desdemona in 
the middle of the floor. 

But the scene was set in comedy, after all, for, 
when the pillow was removed, the thief’s face showed 
him to be a highly respectable occupant of the ad- 
joining room, a dear friend of his assailant, and alto- 
gether above reproach. He simply had mistaken the 
wrong room for the right one, and when knocked 
down, was fumbling for a match. 


a 


A FUN-LOVING EAGLE. 
An anecdote is told by the San José (Cal,) Mercury 
of an eagle with some fun in him. 


Some three months ago, while hunting in the moun- 
tains east of the Twelve-Mile House, Mr. Buffington 
captured a young American eagle. Atthe time the 
bird was quite small, and from appearances but a 
few weeks old. Mr. Buffington has his pet confined 
in the back yard of his shop; and the many and cu- 
rious monkey-shines indulged in by the mountain 
bird are really amusing. 

Measuring some eight feet from tip to tip, and 
weighing forty pounds, with talons three inches in 
length, there is But small chance for any dogs resid- 
ing in the neighborhood. For,‘as sure asa canine 
makes his appearance, the eagle spreads his heavy 
wings, and with a loud scream he lights upon the 
back of his terror-stricken dog. 

The scene that follows is one of great interest. The 
dog, without further notice, darts through the side 
gate and out into the street, with the eagle attached 
to his back, and that, too, in a manner tostay. Down 
the street he goes at break-neck speed. 

Ata distance of about two blocks, the eagle bids 
the dog an affectionate adieu, and quietly returns, 
as though nothing had happened. The same experi- 
ment is gone through with whenever the dog can be 
procured. It does not seem necessary to remark that 
dogs of any description are seldom seen in that part 
of the town, and the same dog never more than 
once. 

— > 


TOO LATE, 

How the museum of Central Park, N. Y., lost a 
valuable collection of birds is told as follows: Greene 
Smith, the only surviving son of the late Gerrit 
Smith, recently died at his residence at Peterboro’, 
N. ¥. 

He was passionately devoted to ornithology, and 
when told that he could not live, had himself re- 
moved to his bird-house. Here he apent his last hours 
in classifying his birds, and when too weak to per- 
form the work himself, dictated the arrangement to 
an amanuensis. He spent several winters in Florida 
and elsewhere in gathering his great collection of 
birds, which a few months ago he offered to the offi- 
cers of the Central Park Museum in New York on 
the sole condition that it should be known as the 
Greene Smith collection. Not knowing its extent 
and excellence, the officers declined the offer, but 
subsequently they caused it to be examined, and 
finding how valuable it was, addressed Mr. Smith a 
letter accepting the offer. 

Mr. Smith replied that he had no desire to force 
the collection into Central Park, and intimated that 
as his offer had been once declined, he was not in- 
clined to renew it. 


—_>___—_ 
A WILD-CAT. 
How Joe Conway, of Pioche, Cal., found a thief 
in his chicken-house, and what the thief made Joedo, 
are related as follows: 


Joe Conway, who lives down in the valley, had a 
fight with a wild-cat the other night. Joe heard a 
racket in his chicken-house during the night, and 
thinking some person was stealing his chickens, he 

got up and armed himself with a club, and taking a 
fight proceeded to the chicken- house, but failed to 
discover any one in there. 

Heppening to look up, Conway espieda wild cat 
above him, in the act o ‘sprin ing, and ducking his 
head, the cat landed on his bac The light Conway 
held ‘in his hand fell to the ground and was extin- 
guished. 

The cat, seeing at what a mean disadvantage he 
had Joe, made the best of it, and commenced stick- 
ing its teeth and claws into his back, while Joe went 
prancing around in the coop in the dark, finding 
pg ageey: of it excepting the door, and yelling 
for help at the top of his voice, but the cat wasa 
good teckey and rode his man well, clinging to his 
back till assistance came, when it passed out through 
a hole in the side of the coop. 


——_——_>———_ 
“TO SIFT SAND.” 
An amusing incident happened recently, during 
progress of an assault case in the Bangor police court: 


The complainant, a boy about thirteen years old, 
while stating his version of the cas® said that he 
went down into the brick-yard to help some one sift 
a lot of sand, when the respondent assaulted him. 
Shortly after this statement was made, Recorder 
Perkins, before whom the case was tried, remarked 
to the witness, ‘So you had made a previous agree- 
ment to help this person sift the sand, and were on 
your way to fulfil your contract when this man made 
the assault upon you?”’ 

The boy looked at him for an instant, and then re- 
plied, “No, sir; I was on my way to sift sand.” It is 
needless to say that the answer caused a ripple of 
laughter in the court-room. 


~————_ 


“DIPPING.” 
The ambition of modern society seems to be to 
show off its wealth. One of the methods adopted 
by the fashionables of London is thus described: 


The Countess of Antrim has effected a diversion. 
The cards for her last afternoon “At Home” in 
Lowndes § oe were marked, “Dipping at 4.30 pre- 
cisely,” as may be imagined, this created a con- 
siderable excitement. What could be about to hap- 

n? Was the countess bent on a bathing party? 

yas itsome American surprise? What could it be? 
It was simply that each visitor dipped his or her hand 
into a vast receptacle and drew forth some small 
and elegant present. The idea proved a great suc- 
cess, and will, I have no doubt, be frequently adopted 
at fashionable receptions. 


NESE ARE + RES 
A PHILOSOPHER. 

This is a compensating world, and he is a philoso- 

pher who, discovering that fact, acts upon it, as qui- 
etly as did the farmer of this anecdote: 


“You don’t seem to have made much money by 
bringing your hogs down here,” was remarked toa 
farmer who had driven his hogs seven miles to town, 
and then sold them for precisely what was offered 
him before he left home. 

ell, no,” said the agriculturist, pensively, “I 
haint made no money, but then,”’ brightening, “you 
— J had the company of the hogs on t e way 
down. 





———_—_»— 


8a1D Dr. Blanche, the famous French expert in 
cases of jnusanity, to the jurors ina case recently tried 
in Paris: “In the prisoner's drunken moods he would 
grow sad and remorseful, and blame himself for mal- 








treating his wife, as drunkards often do, gentlemen, 
né without doubt you yourselves know,” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores enfeebled 
digestion, imparting vitality, and correcting the feeling of 
lassitude so common in mid {a 
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ated. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Pr inting Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & LRO., Cleveland, O. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
_Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


OCKY MT. GEOLOGICAL SPECIMEN, and 12 Fine- 
ly Written Cards, 40c. 3 doz., $1. H. Lee, "Evans, Colo. 


BIG PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. "| 


GLOBES 44 sizes and styles. Prices reduced. Four 
ls new styles of 3g a Send for a Cata- 
logue, H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N 




















WORSTEDS BY I MAIL. 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postpaid, 25 ets. 
Send Silver. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


BARLOW'S THE pemILY, | i ASe By LUE. 
INDIGO BLUE | Dd. a WILTBIER *RGER Pro Des 


233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


ADARASZ, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with 
Louis Madarasz,Penman, Business 


your name for 20 cts. 

ollege, Jersey City,N J, 

ST iss N Cl B.. for bag omy. Boxes, Barr ay 

Plate and Ink for Clothing, 

50e. Key Check, 25c. Ag ts w wentee, G. 8. GATEs, 
Manufacturer, 343 Hedeos Ave., Albany, N. Y. 














‘Dr. Prerce’s Extract of Smart-Weed is a compound 
fluid extract of smart-weed, or water-pepper, Jamaica gin- 
ger and other ingredients known to be efficacious in curing 
colic, diarrhea, dysentery, bloody-fiux, and kindred affee- 
tions. It also breaks up colds, fevers and inflammatory 
attacks. Sold by druggists, 


LOIN WATCHES. 


Chains, ete sent C. GD. 

rite for Catalogue to 5 Sram 

ICAN WATCH Oo. FtrsiunGt, PA. 

CANVASSERS WANTED ft An"\cnca 
FIELD AND pth yi 

This is the best selling book of the season, Act at once 

before your territory is taken by others. Liberal terms. 


Outfit sent prepaid for 50 cts, H. B. GRAVES, No. 79 
State’St., Rochester, N. Y. 














FOREIGN STAM 100 kinds, 15 cts.; 50 kinds, 8 

ls cts.; 25kinds, dcts.; $ 100 mixed, 

8cts. Circular and 15 stamps, 3 cts. Sheets of stamps 

sent on approval, at 25 per cent. discount, to all persons 
giving suitable references. Cc. H. CAMPBRLL, 


235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
| | 


SUPERIOR 
PENS. 





LEADING NoOs., 048, 14, 130, 333, 
For sale by all Stationers. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John n St., N. -Y. 








Physicians say it isa saline substitute for the Sulphate 
Dose t Sol sor sent 


Quinine. heap id by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, es $1. a ee 
LINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





ELEGANT PANEL CHROMO FREE. *<::,.0%:: 
. eo the names of those interested in decorative work; 
mbossed pictures, with 24 pages. Z 





logue, l5e. Len 100 elegant tures, 25c. 
nel chromo free. S ps ta 
SERWOOD, lid ‘Nassan St., New York. 





GREAT WESTERN 






GUN Matar 


for Catalo 
Rifles, Shot Guns, ot oboe ¢ ene 


FOR CLEANING SILVER 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 

May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Soid everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 

Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass 


24 PIECES, 
30 CTS. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 








In order to introduce Musica Hours, 
the largest and handsomest of musical 
monthlies, we will send 2 copies con- 
taining 12 beautiful songs, and 12 
charming instrumental pieces by the 
best American and Foreign composers, 
with music Pn ong ed only 30 cts. 
or ten stamps. se 24 choice 
pieces, at 35c each, weane cost $8.40; 

we send them, clegantly printed and 
bound, all post paid, for 30c or 10 3-ct. 
stamps. G. . Ricnarpson & Co., 
21 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Ours is the original and only French 
Dressing. 

AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PATENT 





ARMOR 
HEEL 
PLATES 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots. 

They project over the edge of the heel, leaving a smooth 
hh 





For Ladies’, 


Pata not tear the clothes (as the common 
kine. = th h sharp corners do). 
will not rattle or pull off. 
they yaad greatly to the value of a boot in both wear and 


For sale by Shoe Dealers, &c. 

Any one unable to purchase the above article 
where such goods are usually sold, will confer a favor by 
reporting the fact to the undersigned, who will have for- 
warded immediately the nddress of some more enterprising 
dealer in the place. 


EDWARD HENSHAW, Wholesale Agent, 





48 Hicn Strext, Boston, Mags, 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


Patenied Oct. 27, 1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878. 


THE ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass, without pur- 
chasing a setof these suits, and giving them 
a fair trial. Ladies who have tried them 
say that nothing would indnee them to 
return to ware the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers, Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once and you will never want to 
wear the others.” 

IN ORDERING, send for one size larger 
oo is usually worn in ordinary vests; or, 

f the person is unu« ually tall or fully de- 
velapex, send for two sizes larger. 


PRICE LIST. 





Style. LADIES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
Winter WEIGHT. 
73 MERIN 126.1 38. | 20.1 32.1341 36138 
Cut — seamed, 250 265 
1060 MERIN( 
Full Fs a 350 375 400 425 450 475 500 
3000 a ao — . 
‘un ashionec 450 475 500 525 550 575 600 
4000 EX. CASHMERE, f : mf 
Full Fashioned. 525 550 575 600 625 6 50 675 
Summer WEIGHT. 
2210 MERINO. 
Cut and | sappy 190 200 210 220 230 240 25 
520 MERIN 
Full Fashioned. 350 375 400 4 25 450 475 500 


MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
Winter WEIGHT. 
| 18120 123 | 241961 281 30 
165 175 185 195 205 215 Do 
529-5 a EF {not make. 
Full tPashioned. 225 240 255 270 28 300 315 
Orders from any part of the United States w =) be prompt- 
ly filled, and forwarded prepaid on receipt < pri 
Please remit by P. 0, Order, Registered Letler, o Cash- 
ier’s Drafton New York. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mase. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
OF Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


~ LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


73-M ae RINO. 
Cut oe "nga etat 








SKIRT-< “SUPPORTING _ 


CORSETS, 





Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
lL. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, C hicago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. ‘The Mug. 
GRISWOLD Corset has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfualness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different stylce 
and lengths, se corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial E xhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good sala: 
tained by mrp yo N. fice. Orders by mail promptly 


filled. Remit by P.O, order orregistered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. 


Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 
WORLD 


For Hand and 
Machine 
Sewing. 


LADIES AND STORE KEEPERS, 


You can get choice goods cheap, by —_e ona pit 

card for our price-list, which enables you 
ORDER BY MAIL 
The best way, and see the many kinds of merchandise we 
keep for sale at surprisingly low prices. We send samples 
of Hamburgs, laces, ribbons, fringes, &c., if requested, Sell 
wholesale and retail for cash down. new combination 
system enables us to quote very close prices. Have $1, $2, 
and $5 packages of notions which cannot be on ht for 
twice the bere elsewhere, all wanted in every family. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














AND@ONVEN 
MacuHiINE | 
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FEMALE AND aA agents wanted to sell our 
Ered E any —— Package, ay 
tainin 9 0 kan e englis! es as follows: 

: Ste l0, 64-8, 25 needles in each, and the fol- 
lec other pa needles: 2 steel bodkins, 3 long cotton 
darners, 2 short cotton darners, 2 extra fine cotton darners, 
2 wool, 2 yarn, 1 worsted, 1 motto, 2 carpet and 3 button 
needles. Package sells for . Agents double their 
money on all they sell. Sample package postpaid for 2 cts. 
to all who mention the YouTn’s COMPANION. ‘Money re 
turned if Sample Package is not satisfactory.” A ents’ 
Circulars free. THE LONDON NEEDLE CO., 22, 4,26 4th Av., 

.Y. “We have examined these goods and find them well 
worth the mouey.”—Ed, Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Fashions. 
FANCY WOOD, 

For Scroll Sawing at yh a lowest market "rate, sent b: = 
tie or frei; ~ to ike ie te the onan 25 recat ot 
t " rice, alnut, 36, 6c; . r y> 

Lith Fitts Co. 








» 10c per foot, 
, olaubens Street. New York, 


